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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1952 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 11 a. m., pursuant to notice, in Room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators McKellar, Hayden, O’Mahoney, Maybank, 
Ellender, McClellan, Robertson, Ferguson, Gordon, Saltonstall, 
Knowland, Ecton, and McCarthy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
ArMY MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF HON. FRANK PACE, JR., SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; MR. F. SHACKELFORD, DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR; 
GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF; LT. GEN. G. H. 
DECKER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, 
ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION; COL. 
R, F. SEEDLOCK, AIDE TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF; MAJ. E, A. 
BROWN, LEGAL ADVISER, BUDGET DIVISION; LT. GEN. A. C. 
McAULIFFE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 PERSONNEL; 
MAJ. GEN. W. 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G4, AND BRIG. GEN. 0. 0. NIERGARTH, CHIEF, MILITARY 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION, ADJUTANT GENERAL 


NEW ESTIMATES REQUIRED 


Chairman McKe.uiar. The committee will come to order. You 
may go ahead, Secretary Pace. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, last June, im 
presenting to you the Army’s annual budget request for fiscal year 
1952, we pointed out that those estimates did not make any provision 
either to meet the cost of the war in Korea after June 30, 1951, or to 
pay for the implementation of a partial pay-as-you-go program in 
connection with occupation of Japan. You will also recall that at 
the same time we informed the Congress that our fiscal 1952 estimates 
were predicated upon an estimated fiscal 1952 average strength of 
1,531,000 and a 1,552,000 fiscal 1952 end strength. Since that time, 
hostilities have continued in Korea to a lesser degree during the 
armistice talks. This has, among other things, brought about an 
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increase in the Army’s strength during fiscal year 1952. In addition, 
this fiscal year has witnessed the establishment, effective July 1, 1951, 
of a partial pay-as-you-go program in Japan and a great increase in 
the Army’s dollar needs to meet its responsibility for civilian relief in 
Korea. 

To enable us to meet these requirements for which no provision was 
made in our earlier fiscal year 1952 estimates we have submitted a 
supplemental request asking for an additional $1,168,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1952. This is the request now before your committee. The 
House in its consideration of this request approved it as submitted 
except for a $40-million reduction in our requested maintenance and 
operations funds which the House committee felt could be made 
because of short time now remaining in this fiscal year during which 
these funds could be obligated. 


INCREASE DUE TO KOREAN WAR 


In large part these supplemental funds are needed to help replace 
the dollars which we have already diverted from our regular appro- 
priations in order to meet the increased costs brought about by the 
continuation of the Korean war since June 30, 1951. None of this 
$1,168,000,000 is designed to replace the items of major equipment 
and ammunition consumed in Korea during fiscal year 1952, since 
funds to meet these heavy costs have been included in the Army’s 
fiscal year 1953 annual appropriation request which is also presently 
being considered by your committee, 


CATEGORIES OF BUDGET 


The request now before you falls into three budget categories; 
$658 million, or 56 percent, for Army maintenance and operations; 
$335 million, or 29 percent, to meet military personnel costs; and $175 
million, or 15 percent, for civilian relief in Korea. I would like to 
mention briefly each of these categories. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


In one way or another, practically every dollar reflected in this 
supplemental request is the result of continued hostilities in Korea. 
This is especially true of the $658 million requested for maintenance 
and operations, which represents over one-half of our total supple- 
mental request. 

The Korean war is not just an effort that is limited to the mainland 
of the Korean Peninsula. To man, equip, and fight the United States 
Eighth Army requires the continuous flow of men and materials over a 
5,000-mile-long Army supply line that is anchored here in the United 
States. 

“REBUILD” PROGRAM 


The dollars being requested for maintenance and operation are 
needed during fiscal year 1952 to sustain this vital supply line, to 
continue the operation of ammunition dumps, supply depots and ports, 
to buy the spare parts and assemblies needed to replace Korean losses 
and to carry on our equipment rebuild program in the Far East, and 
to provide the engineer and other materials so urgently needed to 
improve our military position in Korea. 
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MUNITION MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN 








Senator KNowLaNnpb. May [ interrupt you at this point to ask what 
program, if any, has been developed in Japan for the manufacturing 
of certain types of munitions, such as .30 caliber and perhaps even 
larger, so that we would both have arsenals out in the Far East m 
case our supply line became interrupted and to relieve this heavy ton- 
nage shipment which you have been pointing out here? Has any- 
thing been done toward making use of the productive capacity in 
Japan or helping us to carry this load to the Far East? 

Secretary Pacr. Senator Knowland, as you know, the Army’s pro- 
gram in the Far Kast during the period of the Japanese occupation has 
been limited to a rebuilt program on our vehicles of various sorts in 
Japan. Up until the present time no specific program for production 
in the Far East of materials of war per se has been achieved. At the 
present time a study is under way to see what actually can be pro- 
duced in Japan in terms of the type of things that you have described, 
specifically in terms of what raw materials are needed, what productive 
capacities there are. This is a three-service responsibility. 

Specifically, 1 can say that a study is under way. 

Senator KNowLaNpb. Of course the Korean war has been going on 
for almost 2 years this month. Both from the point of view of fight- 
ing the Korean war out there, making use of the industrial potentials 
of Japan seems to me to be important, and secondly, in the event the 
war should unfortunately spread in the Far East it would relieve us 
greatly on our trying to maintain these long supply lines. 

It seems to me a pretty late period to begin to give some considera- 
tion to the integration of the industrial productivity of Japan. They 
certainly supported during the war a terrific potential of their own, 
and if the Russians had been in Japan they would have certainly been 
making good use of the potential which is out there. 

Secretary Pace. I think I would like to let General Collins speak 
to that, if he could speak off the record, and that part you feel should 
be on the record will go on later. 

Senator Know.anp. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, just for the sake of 
the record—we are in executive session and the record is going to be a 
classified record until it has been edited—if we could not have it on the 
record, because so many times a member of the committee may want 
to have some reference to it in the future and there may be blank spots 
in the record. 

Chairman McKe.iar. It may be arranged so that it will not be in 
the published record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator KNowianp. Would it not save a great deal of trans-Pacific 
cargo space and tonnage, if a considerable amount of these munitions 
could be manufactured in Japan? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman McKe rar. All right, Mr. Secretary. 


SAVINGS THROUGH REBUILD PROGRAM 


Secretary Pace. The time, dollars, and shipping space saved through 
this equipment rebuild program cannot be calculated. Under this 
program, which began in 1948, the Far East Command alone had 
through October 31, 1951, at a cost of $250 million reclaimed equip- 
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ment having an acquisition value of $1,285,000,000—a savings of over 
a billion dollars. Much of this equipment, including some 50,000 
reconditioned vehicles, was immediately rushed to Korea for use 
against the sudden North Koreanattack. Thecontinuingimportanceto 
the program is vividly shown by the fact that even though the divisions 
sent to Korea from the United States were sent fully equipped, our 
rebuild shops in Japan have turned out 84 percent of the general 
purpose vehicles used by United Nations Forces in Korea, 38 percent 
of their tanks, 68 percent of their artillery, and 70 percent of their 
infantry weapons. Last year alone their shops processed 17,000 
machine guns, 739 tanks, 306 howitzers, and 215,000 rifles, pistols, 
and other small arms. 
JAPANESE LABOR 


Senator Corpon. May I interrupt you to ask whether the labor 
incident to this work of reclaiming matériel was by the use of Japanese 
natives? 

Secretary Pacer. It was; yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. So at the present time then you must have a 
very considerable trained group. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. With a handful of American supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

Secretary Pacr. I have been out there to see that and to me it is 
one of the most impressive things I have seen in terms of intelligent 
operation in this field since I have been in the Army. 

Senator Corpon. I read an article in one of the national magazines 
a year or two ago about that work, indicating that the reclaiming of 
the old war matériel of World War II had been going on for a very 
considerable period of time prior to Korea. 

Secretary Pace. But not at the post-Korean rate. 

Senator Ferauson. They were doing that originally to get matériel 
for themselves, for instance, in the truck program. 

Secretary Pacer. Also for American forces in Japan; that is correct. 

Senator Frrauson. Then they started in here for the Korean 
situation. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Frereuson. And they have shown an aptitude of repair 
that is really surprising. 

Secretary Pace. Most impressive. 


COST OF RECLAIMING MATERIEL 


Senator Corpon. Do you have any figures with respect to com- 
parative cost of the finished matériel? 

Secretary Pace. You mean the comparative cost of reclaiming? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. The figures I gave were that the cost for reclaiming 
the equipment through October 1, 1951, was $250 million. The 
original acquisition would have been $1,285,000,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are talking to the item “Maintenance 
and operations,” on which the House cut you 40 million. Are you 
asking to have that replaced, or are you satisfied with that amount, 
speaking to the necessity of $618 million? 
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HOUSE ALLOWANCE SATISFACTORY 





Secretary Pace. We are speaking to the necessity of $618 million. 
Senator SALTonsTaLL. You are satisfied with what the House has 
given you? 

Secretary Pace. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are not asking for any change in 
language? 

Secretary Pace. Yes, sir; we are asking for a change in language. 
If I may, I will come to that a little later. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you going to come back with another 
supplementary bill for more money for the Department of the Army, 
or are you through with this bill? 

Secretary Pace. With this particular bill we are through for 1952. 

Let me point out, Senator Saltonstall, that what we are seeking to 
do here is merely to recoup, generally speaking, expenditures that we 
have made out of appropriations that have been given us for carrying 
on a Korean war in order to meet needs for which no money has ever 
been appropriated. 

Senator SaLronstauu. This billion dollars in round figures is for 
the cost of the Korean war over and above your regular appro- 
priations? 

BILL COVERS 1952 COSTS 


Secretary Pace. In our fiscal year 1953 request we are requesting 
certain funds to meet major equipment and ammunition costs of 
Korea during fiscal 1952. This particular supplemental covers only 
part of our 1952 costs. 

General Decker. This covers part of the 1952 cost. It covers 
deficiencies in the military personnel and maintenance and opera- 
tion appropriations. The cost of major items of equipment was 
included in the 1953 appropriation; there is nothing in this supple- 
mental appropriation for major items of equipment or ammunition. 

Senator Corpon. There was no appropriation made directly for 
the cost of the Korean campaign? 

Secretary Pacn. That is, for fiscal year 1952. 


NO EARLIER REQUEST 


Senator KNowianp. Mr. Chairman, I think the record ought to 
be clear on this point since it has been raised, it has not been because 
Congress has refused to appropriate; the Departments have not come 
and asked for appropriations. The question has been raised countless 
times before this committee and subcommittees as to why it has not 
been asked for. 

Secretary Pacr. That is correct. 

Senator Rosertson. We have had three supplemental bills. I 
believe we had one deficiency bill, but my notice said this was an 
urgent deficiency. I reckon it means it is really super duper, to get 
it through quick. I can imagine it may be because I got a letter the 
other day from an officer from Virginia in Korea who said that the 
companies in his division were at half strength and the ammunition 
was about half strength, they didn’t have anything but old ammuni- 
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tion and 25 percent of them were duds and they never knew when they 
fired a rifle or shot a shell whether they were shooting a good one or a 
dud. They said they were really up against it. 












TROOP SITUATION IN KOREA 





I just want to know, is it true you have a division over there where 
the companies are at half strength and are you using old ammunition 
over there that won’t fire? 

General Cotuins. That is not the case. 

Senator Roperrson. You don’t have any division where the com- 
panies are half strength? 

Secretary Pace. There might be a company half strength. There 
is no way we would know that, Senator. 

Senator Ronertson. He said his company was supposed to be 220 
and they were down to 90. 

General McAvuirre. The Eighth Army is over strength, which 
means that the units in it are essentially over strength. 

Secretary Pace. Generally speaking, where we have looked into 
these individual statements they have not been proven correct. I 

cannot state that any individual case is or is not aecurate, but we do 
st will look into each and every one of them to find out whether 
that is true. 

If I may say so, this proposition of carrying on a very difficult war 
in Korea has been done by people in the Eighth Army in a fashion 
that is really surpr ising, both in terms of morale and in terms of 
achievement. That is borne out not only by their accomplishments, 
but generally by the fact we brought over 250,000 men back to this 
country, and, generally speaking, the Eighth Army has indicated as 
far as possible in war that they have been given the proper con- 
sideration. 

Senator Ronertson. I don’t question that at all, but several things 
disturbed me. One is to get an inadequate group of men assigned to 
do ajob. The second is that we don’t have ammunition that we can 
rely on. The third is when a mother writes me, ‘“My boy has been a 
prisoner by the Communists for a number of months and it looks like 
you think more of protecting the Communists that you have captured 
than getting my boy home again,” that disturbs me, too. 

Secretary. Pace. May I say on that particular point, Senator, that 
likewise we are always disturbed by any situation of that nature, but 
what you have to do is check the individual situation and certainly 
not to generalize from it when the general facts trend is against what 
is indicated in the individual’s letter. 

Senator Rosertson. The first two items might have been an 
individual situation. The third one is a very definite problem, 
because how many American boys do we think are captives of the 
Communists? A good many of them, I think. 

Secretary Pacer. Yes. 













CONTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE ECONOMY 


Senator Ettenper. Reverting to this repair program you spoke 
of a while ago in Japan, to what extent did the Japanese economy 
contribute toward this repair program? 
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Secretary Pace. This was a program carried on by the United 
States Army in that particular area. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was not a good deal of it, the pay of the men, 
taken out of the Japanese economy? That is what I was told in 1949. 

Secretary Pace. I do not think so. I would like, if I could, to get 
the facts and insert them in the record. 

Senator Extenver. If you do find that the Japanese economy did 
contribute, will you tell us in this memorandum how the change was 
ace omplished ? 


METHOD OF CHANGE IN USE OF JAPANESE ECONOMY 


Secretary Pace. You mean from the occupation status to the 
changed status? 

Senator ELLtenpErR. That is right. 

Secretary Pacer. I will do both. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Prior to institution of the partial pay-as-you-go plan directed to be established 
by the President on July 1, 1951, the United States Army maintenance program 
for Japan was supported from yen made available to the occupation forces under 
Japanese termination-of-war budget. Any Japanese nationals employed by the 
occupation forces prior to this date were paid from such funds. 

Since adoption of the partial pay-as-you-go plan, Japanese nationals employed 
by the United States Army in Japan have been engaged under a master labor 
contract with the Japanese Government with costs thereof chargeable to United 
States appropriated funds. 

Certain maintenance in Japan is accomplished by Japanese commercial con- 
tractors who are paid in dollars. Other facilities are operated by the United 
States Army, utilizing Japanese labor secured under the labor contract. Such 
employees are paid in ven by the Japanese Government, with the United States 
Army reimbursing the Japanese Government therefor in dollars. 

Maintenance facilities are in the main located in Japanese real estate which, 
under provisions of the administrative agreement, is to be furnished the United 
States security forces by the Japanese Government as agreed upon by the joint 
committee, to include machine tools and equipment contained therein. 


SIMILAR PROGRAM IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Ferauson. I would like to know whether or not this pro- 
gram in Japan of repairing the equipment, and so forth, has given us 
a lesson as to whether or not we cannot do the same thing here in 
America. 

General Coutiins. We are doing it here at home, Senator. 

Senator Frrauson. To what extent? 

General Cotuins. We have rehabilitated all of the World War II 
equipment that was left over here, that had not been sent overseas 
but which perforce frequently had to be stored in the open. 

Senator Ferauson. You see, we get a statement now and then, 
“There is no use to repair it, it is cheaper to buy.” 

General Cotiins. We have done comparably in the United States 
what we did in Japan and Germany. As you know, we did this in 
Germany as well as in Japan. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST 


Senator Ferauson. Do you think our costs compare favorably? 

General Couuins. There is a difference in labor cost. 

Senator Frerauson. But you can take equipment and rehabilitate 
it? 
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General Cotuins. That is right, and we have done it. 

Senator McCueuuan. All of this money is actually a reimburse- 
ment for money you have already expended out of other funds? 

Secretary Pace. That is substantially correct. 


OPERATION OUT OF OTHER FUNDS 


Senator McCuievian. And there was no appropriation for this. 
You elected to use other funds until you could determine the actual 
cost, because early last year, in June last year, these peace negotiations 
started and three was hope it would not be necessary to even ask for 
the appropriation. 

Secretary Pace. That is accurate. 

Senator McC.e ian. Therefore, you have operated out of other 
funds and now you come at the end of the fiscal vear and you have to 
have it reimbursed. 

Secretary Pacer. That is exactly correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. I note in the justification this reference to 
the cost of Korean labor, but I find no figure giving the amount unless 
it be contractual services for which you set down in the justification 
$53 million. Are we to understand from this that this rehabilitation 
by Korean labor is let by contract? 

General Decker. I think that all of the rehabilitation of which 
the Secretary spoke has been carried on in Japan. This money we 
are speaking of in connection with Korea is for the hire of Korean 
labor, working in rear of the lines. 


FORCES AND FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. I have before me the justification. This is 
activity 1100 for ‘Force and facilities.’ Now toward the end of 
the description of the program summary, I find this paragraph: 

Actual dollar expenditures by the Eighth Army witbin Korea are also covered 
in this supplemental request. This comprises cost of Korean labor used exten- 
sively in providing logistical support to the military forces. 

Now, that is something different from the rehabilitation of matériel. 

Secretary Pace. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where do you find that? Is it under the 
contractural services and, if not, what are the contractual services 
for which you have asked $53 million? 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


General Decker. No, sir, the contractual services of which you 
speak are for the hire of Korean labor in the rear of our lines to assist 
our forces. The “Rebuild program’ would be in another budget 
program. ‘That is in the supply distribution system, program 1400. 

General Couuins. Specifically the hire of the civilians in Korea is 
for such things as unloading ships and doing labor work around the 
depots—work of that character. 

General Decker: On page 49 of the justification there is a break- 
down of the $56 million for labor in Korea. 
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SUPPLIES DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, the other item 1400, “Supplies dis- 
tribution system,” that includes receipt and storage and issue, depot 
maintenance, central procurement of spare parts, supply control 
points, operation of ports and other transportation facilities, common 
supplies and equipment, cataloging and standardization, procurement 
offices and market centers, Ordnance Corps, administrative accounts. 
I don’t find the rehabilitation item there. 

There is another item of contractual services here of $30,651,656. 
Is that the heading under which it comes? 

General Decker. It is the heading under which it comes, sir, but 
we are not asking for any deficiency appropriation in connection with 
that program except the spare parts that go into the rebuild. 


SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. That accounts for the deficiency of $167,- 
093,000 for the central procurement of spare parts. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. Now, some of those spare parts that 
go in the program are being used in Japan, some in the United States 
and some in Germany. 

Senator O’Manonny. There is no figure in this budget for the 
rehabilitation program in Japan? 

General Decker. Except for the spare parts; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED AND SPENT 


Senator Fnrauson. Could I ask whether or not this money you 
are asking for now, outside of the salaries, has actually been paid? 

Secretary Pace. Money has actually been spent. 

Senator Frrauson. It has been transferred from other accounts and 
been paid out, and you want to reimburse the account rather than pay 
the bill. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Wait a minute, Mr. Secretary, is that a fact? 
May I say this? I see here on the military personnel justification 
sheet, “Pay of the Army, subsistence, individual clothing, travel of 
the Army.’”’ Now those are all regular items, are they not? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator O’Manongy. That “Pay of the Army, subsistence, in- 
dividual clothing, travel of the Army,’’ does not necessarily involve 
a transfer from any other account? 

General Decker. No, sir, it does not in that particular case. 
Funds requested in the program ‘‘Pay of the Army” are required to 
pay the Army for the rest of the fiscal year. Funds requested in the 
program ‘‘Subsistence” are required to restore the stock level that 
we had depleted because we did not have money to buy subsistence 
required to feed the Army. Our stock level has gone down while 
waiting for this supplemental apprc priation. 

The “Maintenance and operations’ appropriation includes funds 
for normal day-to-day operation, and it also includes funds for pro- 
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curement of certain items, some of which you have read. We have 
had to defer procurement of practically all of our items in maintenance 
and operations in order that we could pay the day-to-day operating 
cost of the Army. Now we must use the money we hope you will 
give us to buy the items of equipment we have deferred procuring 
up to this time so that we could use the money to pay the civilian 
personnel and normal operating costs. 

So in that particular case we have had to reprogram our money to 
take care of things we had to pay from day to day, deferring those 
things that could wait. 


PLAN OF SALARY PAYMENT 


Senator Fereuson. To what date is your military personnel paid? 

General Decker. Up until the 31st of last month. 

Senator Fercuson. Now how much have you in the fund to pay 
the first 15 days, or do you pay monthly? 

General Decker. We pay monthly. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, it is due sometime before the 
ist of July. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. How much have you in the fund if you do 
not get this? . 

General Decker. About $70 million was unobligated in the appro- 
priations as of June 1. 

Senator Feracuson. How much will it take to pay your military 
personnel for the month of June? 

General Decker. About $380 million for pay and subsistence. 

Senator Ferauson. $380 million and you only have $70 million 
now? 

General Decker. In the entire appropriation. That includes 
not only pay but includes subsistence, clothing, and some travel 
and other military personnel cost. 

Senator Frercuson.-As far as personnel is concerned, you have 
$380 million to pay and you have $70 million. 

General Cotuins. We don’t have all of the $70 million available 
for pay. The 70 is available in the appropriation, but some of it is 
required for subsistence and other purposes. 

Senator O’Manoney. The justification sheet shows the situation, I 
think, as it is. The total amount which you are asking in this bill for 
military personnel is $335 million. Of this amount, $132,500,000 is 
pay of the Army; $198,200,000 is for subsistence. You have nothing 
for individual clothing. You have nothing for travel of the Army. 
But you have $4,300,000 for other military personnel costs which are 
described elsewhere. 


ACTUAL FUNDS ON HAND 


Now, the question that Senator Ferguson is trying to develop, and I 
think we all want it developed, is, of the total items which make up 
this $335 million which you are asking as a deficiency, how much do 
you actually have on hand to cover these items? 
~ General Decker. We have $70 million on hand in the appropriation 
as of the Ist of June. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Beg your pardon? 

General Decker. Approximately $70 million was available as of 
the Ist of June. 

Senator O’Maunonery. So you need the $335 million plus the $70 
million on hand. 

General Decker. That is correct. 





MARINE FUNDS DEPLETED 


Senator Ronertson. It was pointed out to us yesterday that the 
Marines would be the first to run out. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are running out on the 20th of June. 

General Decker. They pay on a bimonthly basis. 

Senator Rozertson. The Marines won’t have any pay on the 20th 
of June if we don’t act. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Senator Ronertson. I have a boy in the Marines. I can take 
him over, but I don’t want any of his buddies to say: “What good 
does it do us for you to have a daddy on the committee if we can’t 
get paid?” 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. The Army are not in the condition that the 
Marines are for this week end. 

Secretary Pace. Not at the moment. 

Senator Corpon. Do I understand you have money enough to pay 
through the 30th of June? 

Senator Ferguson. Why could not the $70 million be used to pay 
the Marines? 

Senator O’Manoney. It is in the Army. 

Senator Fercuson. Is this all for the Army and none for the Navy? 

Secretary Pace. We are merely presenting the Army appropriation. 

Senator Ferguson. You are only talking about the Army personnel? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 


ARMY PERSONNEL ACCOUNT OVERDRAWN 


Senator Corpon. Do I understand now you have not overdrawn 
your account headed “‘ Military personnel, Army,” as of this minute? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. That account,is not over- 
drawn. 

Senator Corpon. You have a $70 million balance as of the Ist of 
this month. Is that correct? 

General Deckrr. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. It will require however, according to yourJesti- 
mate, $335 million to be appropriated so that you may be even, 
neither overdrawn or with an unexpended balance on the 30th}of 
June in that particular account. Is that right? 

General Decker. That is correct. As a matterJof fact}we have 
already proposed that $25 million of 1953 money be made available 
for the Army in fiscal 1952 to take care of the deficit which we expect 
to incur in this particular appropriation. That was caused by addi- 
tional enlistments and reenlistments, and by reduction}in the‘losses 
which occurred in Korea. 
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NUMERICAL STRENGTH EXCEEDS PLAN 


Our strength has gone beyond what we expected it to be by the 
year’s end. We have requested the Senate to make available $25 
million of 1953 money in addition to 1952 funds. We will make a 
compensating decrease in the Army later on so there will be no more 


money expended by the end of 1953 than would normally have been. 

Senator Corpon. When you work out this item for the basis of 
your request for funds, what figure do you use as the annual cost of 
a noncommissioned soldier? 

General Decker. That is in accordance with the pay scale which 
is provided for the Army. Each noncommissioned officer has a 
different rate of pay established by law. 

Senator Corpon. I mean all of the noncommissioned personnel 
which takes all of the privates and corporals, and so on. 

General Decker. That is computed on an individual basis, sir. 





AVERAGE PER SOLDIER COST 


Senator Corpon. That is what I understood and I asked you what 
that basis is. It costs you on an average so many thousand dollars 
per 12-month period for each soldier below commissioned rank. I 
take it that you do not take particularly corporals and sergeants and 
make special groups of those. 

General Decker. The rate for master sergeants is $2,734. 

Senator Corpon. That is salary? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. You furnish clothing, you furnish travel. There 
is an over-all cost to the American taxpayer for so much per year per 
soldier. 

General Decker. It would average slightly over $5,000 a year. 

Senator Corpon. That would be peacetime average? 

General DeckeEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Is there any figure at the present time of the 
average in Korea? 

General Decker. It would not cost any more except for items of 
subsistence, such as the combat ration to keep that man in Korea than 
it would elsewhere overseas plus the supplies and materials which he 
expends. 

Senator Corpon. I understand that. A loaf of bread in Korea, if 
you bring any constituent parts to Korea from the United States, is 
going to cost more than that same loaf of bread in the United States. 
So you have an added cost to that individual soldier in Korea. Do you 
have any figure on that now? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. I can understand why you do not have, but 
there was a possibility you might. If you did have, we would have a 
measure by which we could measure the added reasonable charges 
for individuals in the Armed Forces on account of the Korean en- 
gagement. 
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DEFICIT DUE TO KOREAN WAR 


Senator Ferauson. Could I ask it this way now? If these men 
were not in Korea, would you have this deficit? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Is this because you could not anticipate what 
was the cost of your personnel because they were in Korea? 

General Decker. That is the reason for this deficiency request; 
yes, sir. The war continued in ’52. We did not budget for it. 

Secretary Pace. I don’t think General Decker quite got the ques- 
tion that you asked. General Decker’s answer was that it was 
because we are in Korea that this additional cost occurred. The 
Senator’s question is, is it because it costs more to maintain a man 
in Korea that the additional cost occurs; and the answer to that is, 
partially, but. not completely. 

General Decker. That is right. 


DIFFICULTY OF ANTICIPATING SALARY REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Fereuson. On salary, why could you not anticipate what 
your salary need was whether in Korea or not? You are having a 
deficit now in your salary item. I understood it was $335 million. 

Senator McCartuy. You could not anticipate the number of men 
you have on your pay roll. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. You cannot anticipate the require- 
ments of rotation. You cannot anticipate the casualties. It was not 
possible to arrive at an accurate determination of what was needed at 
that time. Obviously, since that time the requirements of a continu- 
ing war have added to our personnel cost. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, have you anticipated that in your next 
year’s budget? 

Secretary Pace. In 1953 fiscal? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Secretary Pacer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you are going to have a deficit and can 
see it now? 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 


ESTIMATES FUNCTION AS GUIDES TO PLANNING 


General Cotiins. Senator, it seems to me that the nub of the thing 
is this: We start preparing our budgets a year and a half ahead of time. 
Nobody can foretell so far in advance just exactly when and if this 
conflict is going to terminate, but it takes thousands of people running 
adding machines and all sorts of things to compute what the budget 
costs are. So, therefore, the Secretary of Defense must give to each of 
the services certain guide lines that they go by; and one of the guide 
lines is, arbitrarily, there will be no more fighting in Korea after a 
certain date. 

You have to do something like that sooner or later, because some 
day somebody has to tell the fellow that runs the adding machine 
or the multiplying machine how much to multiply by. 

Senator Corpon. Have you had a guide line on when the war 
was to finish in Korea? 
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General Couuins. No, sir. Once again, just as Senator Ferguson 
has said now, in the 1953 budget there is no money for the continuation 
of the Korean conflict past the Ist of July, that is, 2 or 3 weeks from 
now. We are going to have to continue it, therefore, out of moneys 
and stocks and so on that you appropriate for the general running ‘of 
the services. That is going to create, then, another deficit. 

Senator Sattonstauy. Actually, if the House committee is right 
you have 16,000 men more than you anticipated and that is going to 
call for more money than you are now anticipating, if the House 
committee report is correct. 

General Cotutns. That is correct. 


1954 BUDGET WORKS UNDER WAY 





Senator Roperrson. When did you start working on your budget 
for fiseal 1954? 

General Couns. We are working on it right now. 

Senator Rosertson. I happen to know that the Navy has been 
working on its budget for a month or 6 weeks, you submit it to the 
Budget Bureau about October, and it will come to us in January and 
be acted on next June and July 1 of next year you will start. 

General Couurns. That is right. 

Senator RoBpertson. Over a year ahead you have to say what you 
are going to need. 

General Couurns. A year and a half. 

Secretary Pace. I think 6 weeks is too short. If you start at the 
level when your first budget requirement comes up we have been on 
this at least 6 months. 


ASSUMPTION OF CONTINUING HOSTILITIES 


Senator KNowLanp. Why would it not be better to assume that 
we were going to be in this war and present us with figures that would 
be over-all, rather than coming back again on this new budget with a 
statement that we are going to have to have another supplemental 
and deficiency? We are in the Korean war, there is no immediate 
prospect apparently of peace here. If we don’t need the money, why, 
we will have so much over, but why would it not be a better budgetary 
problem to present us facts based on conditions as they exist? 

Secretary Pace. This is a decision of the Department of Defense. 
If I may speak as the Secretary of the Army, I would say that at the 
time we drew up this budget, Senator Knowland, it was approxi- 
mately November of last year. At that particular time it was the 
determination of the Department of Defense that there was a proba- 
bility of the termination of the war in Korea. If we had appeared, 
say in February, before the House and indicated a request for expendi- 
tures in Korea and the circumstances appeared that the hostilities 
would not continue, you would have been put in a position of asking 
why we were asking for things that probably would not come to be. 

What I am trying to say is that in this budgetary business it is the 
case of the chicken and the egg. If you present it on the one hand and 
the card turns one way, then your decision would have been to ask for 
more money than was actually needed. You would have been charged 
with making an unnecessary request. Under this circumstance at 
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least you are able to present the Congress ultimately with the actual 
requirements that are needed. 
rom the Congress’ point of view, the difficulty is that you are not 

able to get your teeth in exactly what is required in total as you make 
your decision. That is the source of difficulty for you as you make 
your decision. 

What I have attempted to say is that there is, in my estimation, 
no satisfactory solution to appropriation where you are faced with a 
situation of this nature. 


PROGRAM BASED ON PARTIAL MOBILIZATION 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this 
point? Mr. Secretary, having listened to the presentation of the 
Department of Defense budget last year and this year and years 
before, I have come up with this conclusion as to the subject we are 
now discussing, and please tell me if it is not accurate. As a prelimi- 
nary maybe I ought to say that there has always been a great deal of 
interest among the members of the Senate and among the public as 
to why it is that the cost of the Korean war is not included in the 
original budget. 

N ow, the explanation which has been given to me repeatedly by 
all three services and by the Secretary of Defense is simply this, that 
the over-all defense budget is based upon the program of partial 
mobilization. You plan, for example, in your own case for an over- 
all Army strength of 1,531,000 men and your budget was submitted 
upon that basis. It turns out that at the end of the year you are 
going to be over that by seventeen or eighteen thousand additional 
persons. You are over it because you have installed a system of roia- 
tion which has been a very beneficial system. Men who have been 
serving on the front lines are returned from the front lines and sent 
back home. New men are sent up as replacements. We have served 
the interest of the reservist who bas been carrying the brunt of the 
war instead of the new soldier. 

So you are coming before us now and are saying, ““We have been pay- 
ing the soldiers who are in Korea out of the regular appropriations. 
We are bound to have to pay 1,531,000 men, no matter where they 
serve. It turns out that we have these seventeen or eighteen thousand 
men more to pay.” 

Therefore, as your budget shows here, the pay of the Army for which 
sums are presently available amounts to $3,211,541,430, but your esti- 
mates now, because of this increased strength, show that you will 
have to use $3,344,041,430, which is in excess over the amount you have 
available of only $132,500,000. 

Now that goes through all of these other items, subsistence and 
other military costs, spare parts and whatever you have. 

Secretary Pace. That is exactly right. 


APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR SOLDIER PAY LACKING 


Chairman McKetiar. Boiled down, the matter is this: You owe 
your soldiers for the month of June and you lack $335 million of having 
enough money to pay them and you want the Congress to grant that 
to you. 


21039—52 3 
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Secretary Pace. That is the personnel item, that is correct. 
Chairman McKe.uar. That is the personnel item here on page 5 of 
the bill. It seems to be perfectly plain. I cannot see how there can 
be any dispute about that. You have to pay them. 





NO CHANGE OF POLICY 


Senator Corvon. Could I ask one question before you leave this 
particular subject? Is the increase in strength upon which your 1952 
budget requests were predicated an increase resulting from a change 
in policy of the Department of Defense? 

Secretary Pace. I would say no. 

Senator Corpon. You have actually 44,000 more in the services for 
1952 than you estimated you would. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. If that is the result of circumstances, I cannot 
understand why you have not reduced by not taking new enlistments, 
or otherwise by the draft, so as to maintain some reasonable level that 
you have determined as a matter of policy you would maintain? 

Secretary Pace. Let me try to explain it to you, if I may. In the 
first place, your original budget was predicated upon no continuation 
of the war in Korea. Therefore, without any change in policy what- 
soever you have a change in condition when the war in Korea con- 
tinues. Secondarily, when you are planning in the handling of per- 
sonnel involving 1,550,000 people, and when for instance you have a 
situation such as in this particular year the loss of as many as 780,000 
men, and you are required to replace them, you can understand it is 
difficult to predicate with exactitude what is going to occur. 

Let me say that these factors necessarily caused an increase in the 
operation of the Army. The rate of casualties were lower than that 
which we predicated on the basis of the original plan. We lost less 
men. 

Senator Corpon. Of course, if vou lost less you would have to take 
less in replacements. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. And thereby maintain your average strength. 

Secretary Pace. And your reenlistment rate has been higher than 
that which you originally anticipated. 

Senator Corvon. That also could be offset, could it not, by not 
pulling this additional number in? 

Secretary Pace. Let me say that as these factors became clear the 
Department of the Army moved very aggressively to do exactly the 
things that you have suggested you would have done if you were in 
that position. 


PLAN FOR MAINTAINING AVERAGE STRENGTH 


General McAuliffe, why don’t you tell Senator Cordon the action 
which we have taken, which so far as I know are every action that can 
be taken, to reduce your input in terms of the long-range problem? 

Senator Corpon. Before you speak to that, I want to call attention 
to this sentence: 


This additional strength will help us man the two Infantry divisions and the 
other supporting combatant and service battalions that have been added to the 
active Army since our 1952 budget was presented. 
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It is because of that sentence that I asked you if you had changed 
your policy. You tell me you have not. 

Secretary Pacr. That does not represent a change in policy. 

Senator Corvon. It represents additional manpower above what 
you asked for last year. 

General McAuurrre. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. A minute ago, Mr. Secretary, you said a loss 
of 780,000 men. 

Secretary Pace. There will be that much turn-over in the coming 
year, 1953. 

Senator McCarruy. By “loss” you mean turn-over? 

Secretary Pace. Turn-over. In other words, men will go out and 
we have to take in new men, train them, give them a furlough, put 
them in the pipeline, get them over there, and they have generally 
a@ 2-year span. 

I am trying to spell out the enormous difficulty of carrying out 
this rotation program, the number of men that it takes really to 
provide for the rotation of one man out of Korea. 

Senator Ropertson. I would like to ask the Secretary a question. 

Chairman McKetuar. He would like to finish. 

Senator Corpvon. I would like to get the personnel question straight- 
ened out. 


METHOD OF RETENTION OF AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


General McAuuirre. It is rather complex. We started in with an 
authorization of 1,531,000 and 18 divisions. This strength was ir- 
creased and we started on an up strength before the end of the calendar 
year last year. At one time we planned to reach a strength of 
1,596,000 and 20 divisions. At Christmastime when we were plan- 
ning the budget for 1953 the strength was cut back to 1,552,000. We 
were already up around 1,600, 000, so we had to take measures to 
reduce our strength during ‘the first 6 months of the calendar year to 
attempt to get down. 

Senator Corpvon. From what to what? 

General McAutirre. We wanted to get down to an end strength 
as close to 1,552,000 as we could make it. 

Senator Corvon. Reduce from what? 


REDUCTION OF DRAFT CALLS 


General McAutirre. We were over 1,600,000. We started to 
reduce our planned draft calls. That was the first thing. The draft 
call for this June is 10,000, which is just barely enough to keep the 
training installations turning over and in operation. 

We had a planned early release program for Reserve and National 
Guard member units, releasing them as much as 5 months ahead of 
their period of service. We have taken a more relaxed position, a 
more generous position in the case of compassionate cases who apply 
for release. We have a policy that releases at the port any men 
returning from overseas with less than 90 days’ service to do. And 
we also now have another plan for accelerated release, and that is that 
all Korean veterans now in the United States serving in the zone of the 
interior with less than 90 days to do are similarly released ahead of 
time. 
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DIFFICULTY OF CONTROLLING DRAFT 


Now we cannot control the loss as you pointed out, we can control 
the inductions under selective service. However, we had alread 
placed draft calls for January and February. The February draft 
call was 41,000. We would have liked to have cut that back but we 
were not able to do it. 

Senator Corpon. Why? Is it quite a chore to advise the various 
draft boards not to send men? 

General McAuuirre. The answer is we made the request. We 
have to place our draft calls 3 months ahead of time. I understand 
that at the time we asked for a reduction in the February draft call it 
was too late for selective service to carry it into effect. Now since 
that time our draft calls have been at a minimum in spite of the fact 
that we are going to have this great exodus that the Secretary talked 
about starting next November. You have coming out of the training 
installations a larger number of men to meet the great deficit. 


LOSS OF TRAINED TROOPS 


Secretary Pacr. Here is your problem. It is terribly important 
to try to get it across. Here we are moving down to try to meet this 
strength that you and I would like to see us reach. Now at the same 
time we are going to have to let 780,000 men out next year. You 
have to start calling in men to replace those men almost immediately 
you begin this fiscal year and you lose men with 2 years’ training. 

ou acquire men with, generally speaking, no years’ training. Those 
men have to be trained, again furloughed before overseas, again pipe- 
lined. The rotation which I believe in deeply and sincerely and which 
frankly has been practiced for the first time in the history of warfare, 
is something that under a 2-year limitation on men is really a great 
demand upon your manpower requirements. 

The point that I wanted General McAuliffe to get across is that your 
thought was one that we not only believed in but aggressively pursued, 
but the one other point which is important is that as you start off, 
when you start to move down and you put these things into effect, 
it is a month or 2 months before you feel any effect from these things. 

I must say that there is no way to make this business as exact a 
physical science as I would like to see it. 


METHOD OF ESTABLISHING YEARLY AVERAGE 


Senator Corpon. Of course, I can understand that. My question- 
ing arose from the fact that when you use averages over a 12-month 
period and the additional manpower comes mostly in the last half of 
the year, you have to double that average to indicate the actual 
number of additional men needed, and it commences to get to a 
pretty huge figure and, it would seem to me, would then be reaching 
a figure which would indicate that reasonable anticipation could have 
lowered it. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Secretary Pacr. We anticipated as you suggested. The anticipa- 
tion has not resulted in an actual result immediately. 

Senator Rosertson. The hearing started in the House on this bill 
on April 25 and ended on May 10, a period of approximately one-half 
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the month. The House passed the bill on May 20. We have been 
so engrossed with the regular budget we have not had an opportunity 
to take it up. 

HOUSE ALLOWANCE SATISFACTORY 


The House made some reductions in the budget estimate. If we 
can pass the House bill, report it today, we can pass it today, take 
it up ahead of the other regular appropriation bill. It can become a 
law tomorrow, that will be the 18th of June and in time to meet the 
first emergency pay roll. Are the Army and the Navy satisfied with 
the House figures? 

Secretary Pace. The Army is satisfied with the House figures. 

Chairman McKetuar. Could we ask about the Navy? 

Admiral CLex'on. The Navy is satisfied with the House figure. 

Senator Rosertson. The point I want to develop is that I know 
you have to have this money. I would like for you to have it before 
the 20th of June, but if you do that we are almost under the guns 
without taking time to go into whether you should have anticipated 
it a little sooner or more accurately. 

I don’t know but the situation now is that the Army and Navy are 
satisfied with this bill. 

Chairman McKe uar. Is the Air Force satisfied? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. The Air Force is also satisfied to take the $10 
million cut by the House. 

Senator Roprertrson. I will speak for the Marines. They won’t 
make any kick, either. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there are 
one or two amendments. 

Chairman McKeuuar. There are other items in the bill besides 
these. 

CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


Senator Corpvon. I would like to know about this civilian relief in 
Korea, myself. I want to know something about it before I cast a 
vote. 

Secretary Pacr. I will read this, then, if I may, Senator Cordon. 
I will read you a cablegram from General Ridgway on this subject, 
then I will speak extemporaneously, if I may, to the point. 

Last June we requested $50 million for civilian relief in Korea. 
Today we are requesting an additional $175 million for this program. 
The purpose of this program, which the Army has been carrying on 
since September 1950, is to prevent disease and unrest among the 
civilians in Korea and to support military operations. 

Senator Feracuson. This $175 million is $175 million more than 
the $50 million for fiscal 1952? 

Chairman McKe tar. It cannot be spent this fiscal year. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I was wondering. 

Chairman McK e.uar. $175 million in addition to the other? 

Secretary Pacer. If I may say so, I think my statement will indicate 
as I go on. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that right? 

General Couuins. It is through the 31st of December. 

Senator Ferauson. You are talking about calendar year? 
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General Couns. In this case because we are going to run out on 
this item at the end of this calendar year. 

Senator KNnow.Lanp. Why should this not be included in the 
regular appropriation bill? 


PRESENT BILL NECESSARY 


General Rereprer. Because part of it is needed to immediately 
reimburse Army appropriations which have been diverted to civilian 
relief in Korea. 

Senator Ferauson. How much? 

General Reeper. $98.7 million. 

Senator Fereuson. That is plus the 50 that you already had? 

General Rerper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. So you really spent in the last calendar year 
$148,700,000. Is that correct? 

General Decker. In the current fiscal year; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What fund did you take that out of? 

General Decker. $20 million of it came out of the ‘Military 
personnel, Army,” appropriation, mostly for subsistence, and clothing. 
$70 million came out of the maintenance and operations, Army, 
appropriation, and $8 million came out of the procurement and 
production, Army, appropriation. 


LOCATION OF BUDGET ITEM OF AID FOR ALLIES 


Senator KnowLanp. Can you tell me in your budget where does 
the item appear by which we supply our allies in Korea, the UN 
members, with their matériel, substance, and such other things as 
we supply them? 

General Decker. It would appear primarily in the three appropria- 
tions I have mentioned, the ‘‘ Military personnel, Army,” appropria- 
tion, which includes subsistence and clothing. The ‘‘ Maintenance 
and operations’ appropriation which includes spare parts, mainte- 
nance of equipment. 


AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED TO ALLIES 


Senator KNowLanp. Have you any breakdown as to what we have 
contributed in logistical support plus subsistence, et cetera, to the 17 
other U. N. members that are supporting 10 percent of the forces in 
Korea? 

General Decker. That is availabie. 

Senator KNowLanp. Can you get that and include it in the record 
at this point? 

General Decker. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


United States logistic support (on a reimbursable basis) to other United Nations 
countries engaged in the Korean effort by countries 
[Expressed in dollars] 


Army, (through, Miag-35, /1989)0 5 Souk) he pasties 5 eee $139, 543, 019. 70 





Naser, (Gane Bir Ben RR ahi a wth citin'd @ ms eireeantale 3, 247, 355. 29 
Air Pores Vereen Gler. OF, LO0R eo. |. oc cone wk eew cece 13, 216, 692. 78 
i nc adtiwic cn: a EOE Aue Seaeee eee ee 156, 007, 067. 77 
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Cash reimbursements received by the United States Army and the United 
States Air Force for United States logistic support furnished to other United 
Nations countries engaged in the Korean effort through May 31, 1952, amounted 
to approximately $28,000,000, ($19 million, Army and $9 million, Air Force). 


CuatRMAN McKetxiar. What is the nature of this civilian relief 
and how is it administered? Do we give it to some governmental 
function? 

NEED FOR CIVILIAN RELIEF FUNDS 


Secretary Pace. May I first read you this cablegram from Ridgway, 
which I think spells out the nature of what is involved here, and then 
if I can supplement it by what General Collins might have to say, I 
will tell you what is involved in this situation. 

In order for CINCUNC to carry out his assigned mission in Korea adequate 
funds must be made available for civilian relief and economic assistance in Korea, 
Civilian relief and economic assistance in Korea is required as a matter of military 
necessity. Disease, starvation, and unrest must be pairentes in Korea in order 
to make the supply lines secure. If this is not done by appropriate civilian relief 
and economic aid, a great many more service troops and lines of communications 
support troops will be required. The extensive war destruction and disruption 
of Korean economic life, large numbers of war sufferers and refugees, wartime 
financial burdens, uncertainty of food supplies and disruption of internal dis- 
tribution make it necessary that large amounts of civilian relief and economic-aid 
supplies be furnished to the people of Korea. The importation of minimum 
essential economic-aid supplies is required to assist people of Korea in the re- 
establishing essential industries and utilities so that they may be in a position to 
help themselves. These supplies are necessary in the accomplishment of the UN 
Command assigned mission in Korea, If they are not financed by special appro- 
priation, then they must be financed from the general military funds as a military 
necessity. 

What General Ridgway is describing is this situation. They have 
over in Korea, I would say, around a million people who are homeless. 
In the dead of winter they are generally speaking without food. 

Aside from whatever human considerations might dictate your 
determination to be of assistance to these people, what you have 
provided is an absolute minimum in the way of food, some little shelter, 
and some little clothing. You have, of course the serious problem 
of disease, and the problems created by the spread of disease in that 
area. You have the total problem of depredation and the necessity 
of controlling depredation until you have the community organized. 

Those from General Ridgway’s point of view necessitate the 
expenditure of a minimum amount of money to control the situation 
over there. 

Senator Corpon. We do not question the necessity for it. 


= 


U. N. CONTRIBUTION FOR LAST YEAR 


Senator Ferauson. How much did the United Nations furnish in 
the last fiscal year on this program? I find here that donations 
continue to supplement this supply to a limited extent. 

Senator KNow.Lanpb. The last figures I had were unlike the troop 
situation where we are contributing 90 percent and the U. N. contribut- 
ing only 10 percent. In this matter of this type of relief we were 
furnishing 97 percent and the rest of the U. N. were furnishing 3 percent. 

Now, I stand to be corrected, but I have the official United Nations 
release and even on that they were furnishing about 2 percent of what 
we were doing, although they don’t very often mention it. 
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Senator Ferauson. They are not extending their efforts even in 
giving relief to these people as much as we are. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. That is correct, and on top of that we are 
apparently planning to turn this over to another UNRRA organiza- 
tion as soon as a cease-fire is entered into. I hope that those in 
charge of the policy of our Government will at least try to get the 
rest of the U. N. to take up a reasonable fair share of the burdens of 
this civilian relief. They are not doing it today. 

Senator Farauson. We have the same problem in trading with 
the enemy. 

Chairman McKetiar. What seems to me to be the important 
thing is how is it done? 


MFTHOD OF HANDLING AID 


Secretary Pacn. It is handled by the Army itself in Korea on the 
basis of generally military requirements. 

Chairman McKetuar. Does General Ridgway have control? 

Secretary Pacn. General Ridgway had the ultimate responsibility. 
It is General Clark now, of course. 

Chairman McKetiar. What sort of organization is it? How do 
you get to these people? How do you distribute the funds for their 
relief? 

General Coturys. It is done not in the form of dollars. It is 
done in the form of supplies for which we must pay. It is distributed 
by our service units in the rear working with Korean service units. 

General Rexper. I believe if this document was placed in the record 
it would answer the question. 

Chairman McKe.iar. I think we should have it placed in the 
record, because we will be asked that question on the floor, I am sure. 

(The document in question follows:) 


UNITED NATIONS COMMAND, CIVILIAN RELIEF AND ECONOMIC 
AID—KOREA, JULY 7, 1950-"SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 


(Prepared by GHQ, U. N. C.) 
CxHapTeR I—MobBILIzATION FOR Civit ASSISTANCE TO KOREA 
INTRODUCTION 


As radios and newspapers throughout the world reported the fateful news of 
the Communist drive across the 38th Parallel, the whole picture of prevailing 
economic aid and technical advice and assistance to the infant Republic of Korea 
underwent a compelling change. The existence in Seoul of a United Nations 
Commission on Korea (UNCOK) charged’ with lending its ‘‘good offices to bring 
about the unification” of the country and with seeking “‘to facilitate the removal 
of barriers to economic, social, and other friendly intercourse caused by the 
division of Korea’’ lost its meaning. Similarly, the further development and im- 
eer of the Economie Cooperation Administration’s (ECA) program of 

nancing the long-range economic rehabilitation of the Republic of Korea fell 
victim to the more pressing and immediate need to provide emergency civilian 
relief and on-the-spot technical assistance and guidance to prevent the develop- 
ment of economic and social conditions prejudicial to the success of military 
operations.! 


1 During the initial phases of the fighting, cuapee assistance was handled - the ECA with the as- 
sistance of the United Nations Command in the field. In the three-month period, July through September, 
Soo authorizations for Korea increased by $20 million and paid shipments rose from $60 to 

ion. : 
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ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since the invasion of the ROK constituted a challenge with ramifications extend- 
ing through every field of human endeavor, it was incumbent upon both the United 
Nations organization and the United States military command in the Far East to 
counter the challenge as speedily and effectively as possible. Although supplying 
foreign civilian populations has always been ‘“‘an integral part of military opera- 
tions’”’ and “‘a basic consideration in operational planning at all levels,” the special 
character of the military effort in Korea made a specific delineation of responsi- 
bilities and operational procedures highly desirable.2. The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken on July 7, 1950, in the form of a Security Council Resolution recom- 
mending that military forces and other assistance be made available to the United 
States Government acting in the capacity of a Unified Command. Thus, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the De- 
partment of the Army, and the other agencies and departments of the United 
States Government assumed responsibility, within their respective spheres of 
authority, for prosecuting the war in Korea. As a result of this Resolution, 
not only all military operations but also the whole program of civilian relief and 
supply clearly became a United Nations effort under the over-all direction and 
supervision of the Unified Command in Washington (United States Government) 
and its subordinate counterpart in Tokyo, the United Nations Command 
(UNC). Then on 31 July 1950, before the Korean War was six weeks old, the 
entire structure of Korean civilian relief and economic aid was formalized and 
standardized by a second Security Council Resolution requesting the Unified 
Command to exercise the responsibility for the determination of civilian relief and 
support requirements in Korea and for the establishment of field precedures de- 
signed to provide such relief assistance. As a result, the Unified Command in 
Washington became the clearing house not only for troops and supporting military 
supplies, but also for food, clothing, tents, blankets, medical supplies, and the like 
for the civilian population of Korea. Emphasis was placed on the provision of 
direct relief so as to prevent the rise and spread of the forces of disease, starvation, 
and unrest, and on the inauguration of minimum construction or reconstruction 
projects essential to the conduct of military operations.’ 

There is also, of course, the factor of self-help. Although direct relief assistance 
is necessary in certain cases and areas, in other areas only those supplies are needed 
that will reestablish normal civilian activities on a working basis. Thus, the 
program has a twofold purpose: to supply relief and support where and when it is 
needed and to provide the assistance and supplies required to permit the Koreans 
to help themselves. In this way, the civilian population is given both the direct 
and indirect relief it requires, and the U. N. military operation is assured freedom 
from the hazards and dangers inherent in the possible emergence of disruptive 
influences behind the fighting front. , 


SCOPE AND NATURE OF AID TO KOREA 


Although the area, scope, extent, and nature of the UNC’s responsibility for the 
civilian relief program in Korea have varied with the changing military situation, 
the fact of that responsibility and its over-all purpose have remained the same. 
The adjustments that must be made to meet rapidly changing requirements have 
naturally complicated the task and have necessitated constant vigilence. The 
existence of a Security Council Resolution pinpointing the responsibility for this 
vital operation has facilitated the effective and efficient implementation of this 
normal command function. 

As the United States Army, acting on behalf of the United Nations, emerged 
as the primary element in the civilian relief supply picture in Korea, ECA assist- 
ance was patterned to conform to the Sebanaice of the larger military require- 
ments then existing and was coordinated with the over-all strategy and logistics 
of the Unified Command. Pending the adoption of a long range United Nations 
program for relief and rehabilitation in Korea, the basic division of responsibility 
between the ECA and the Army fell into certain specific and essential categories. 
ECA’s primary mission was to provide, within the limits of available appro- 





2 The quotations in the text are from a lecture by Brigadier General Patrick H. Tansey, Chief, Supply 
Division, OAC of 8, G-4, GSUSA. 

8 The construction and rehabilitation of roads and bridges, the rehabilitation and improvement of port, 
harbor, and communication facilities, the provision of railroad rolling stock and of floating power barges and 
the like are all projects which serve joint military-civilian purposes. Although the supplies and services 
for such projects are initially provided as military requirements the net and final result is of considerable 
value to the Korean economy. , 
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priations, those forms of aid conducive to the development and maximizationfof 
Korean economic self-help. Pending the creation of permanent UN machinery 
to deal with postwar economic problems, ECA was to engage in preliminary . 
long-range planning looking toward the postwar rehabilitation of the Korean 
economy. At the same time, ECA was relieved of any responsibility for finane- 
ing direct civilian relief assistance requirements in the forms of food, clothing, 
shelter, medical supplies, and similar items. As a general rule, it was also relieved 
of responsibility for the provision of other categories of needed supplies serving 
common military-civilian purposes. These latter two responsibilities fell, instead, 
to the United States Department of Defense (Army) which thenceforth assumed 
the principal responsibility for the provision of civilian-type supplies for the 
prevention of disease, starvation, and unrest.4 The Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command (CINCUNC) was assigned the basic command respon- 
sibility in the theatre of operations, and, when ECA eventually phased out of 
Korea on April 7, 1951, the essential functions that had been performed by ECA 
were assumed by the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command 
(CINCUNC). Thus, the responsibilities of CINCUNC, and, more broadly, 
of the Department of Defense (Army) were greatly expanded. This presents 
the over-all picture. 


ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND 


The more intimate details of the operation on the UNC level, both in Japan and 
Korea, find expression in the normal command organization through which the 
United States Army functions. In spite of the initially adverse military situation 
in the first weeks of the war, the basic machinery needed to assay, procure, pro- 
vide, and distribute the civilian relief and economic aid requirements of the 
Korean people appeared on the scene within an amazingly short time after the 
initial assignment of command responsibility and the subsequent ‘division of 
labor between the UNC and ECA. As a result of the Army’s assumption of 
responsibility for immediate nonmilitary assistance to Korea, it was necessary to 
adjust prevailing temporary and emergency procedures both at the UNC level in 
Tokyo and at the operating level in Korea. 

At General Headquarters, Tokyo, common sense demanded that a single 
section on the General Staff level be assigned staff supervision responsibilities over 
the supply operations of the UNC agencies involved and over the implementation 
of policies and procedures relating to Korean economic aid and civilian relief. 
As a result, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, GHQ, UNC, was assigned the 
primary general staff responsibility for this mission and was directed to coordinate 
the logistical operations of the special staff sections, GHQ, UNC, in fulfilling 
their assigned responsibilities and to effect the necessary coordination between 
the UNC and ECA to insure the proper integration of the respective responsi- 
bilities of each. He was also instructed to prepare the necessary directives for the 
initiation, coordination, and development of the plans, policies, and procedures 
required to implement the Korean civilian relief and economic aid program. 

Prior to this development, the Public Health and Welfare (PH&W) Section had 
been established as a Special Staff Section of GHQ, United Nations Command and 
had been assigned a responsibility of great importance. This section was charged 
with making recommendations to CINCUNC and with furnishing technical 
advice and assistance to subordinate commands with respect to normal health and 
welfare control. The section was also charged with preparing the necessary 
instructions required to meet the health and welfare objectives of the UN in 
Korea; and with maintaining at GHQ, UNC, the necessary liaison and coordina- 
tion with interested relief agencies. Following G—4’s assumption of primary 
— staff responsibility on 1 October 1950, all PH&W activities relating to 

orea, came under G—4 supervision and eontrol. 

In order most effectively to meet the demands inherent in the Korean civilian 
relief mission, CINCUNC delegated vital segments of his over-all responsibilit 
to the Commanding General, Eighth United States Army in Korea (CG, EU SAR) 
and to the Commanding General, Japan Logistical Command (CG, JLC). The 
former became the center of control within the territorial limits of Korea under 
UN control, and the latter undertook to procure and store (in areas of the Far 
East with the exception of Korea), and subsequently to deliver, civilian relief 
supply requirements for Korea. 


¢ This division of responsibilities was set forth in a 29 September 1950 letter from the President of the 
United States to the ECA Administrator. 
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At the beginning of its operations, the Japan Logistical Command encountered 
such problems as the storage and marking of relief supplies, their shipment to 
meet call-forwards by Eighth Army, and proper and efficient methods and pro- 
cedures of reporting. 

When the Japan Logistical Command began its operation, it was not visualized 
or intended that a filler depot system should be established for the storing of for- 
eign aid supplies for Korea, but the initial military reverses and the limited storage 
and transportation in Korea soon necessitated the establishment of just such a 
system. Approximately 99 percent of all aid supplies for Korea have been 
shipped by water transportation. The amount of the tonnage being shipped and 
the high premium placed on shipping space have resulted in a reliance upon an 
interesting form of field expedient. During January and February 1951, for 
instance, six shipments of trucks were transported to Korea bed-loaded with a 
total of 119,125 blankets, 300,000 pairs of socks, 25,710 pairs of winter drawers, 
and 34,060 winter undershirts. In other words, 500 long tons of shipping space 
were saved by this means alone. 

For purposes of control, identification, and expeditious handling, colored 
corner markings were applied to all relief items forwarded to Korea beginning in 
March 1951. Some time later this system was revised so that at the present time 
all civilian relief items can be identified by a single band of black dots painted 
around the small perimeter of each relief bale, box, drum, or other container. 

The shipment of relief supplies by air has been a relatively minor activity since 
the quantities and types of supplies forwarded under the civilian relief and 
economic aid program are not readily adaptable to movement by air. Vaccines, 
medicines, and other similar high priority items urgently needed for public health 
programs have naturally been airlifted to Korea. 


THE DETERMINATION AND PROCESSING OF REQUIREMENTS 


In order to insure the maximum accomplishment with the minimum duplica- 
tion of effort, the UNC has conducted the actual physical operation of determining 
and supplying Korean civilian relief requirements in accordance with certain 
standard procedures. The steps are, in brief, as follows: 

Step 1.—The Commanding General, Eighth United States Army, Korea (CG, 
EUSAK), through his United Nations Civil Assistance Command (UNCACK) 
organization, determines, in coordination with the ROK Government and other 
interested agencies, the types and amounts of supplies needed. Once determined, 
these requirements are forwarded by CG, EUSAK, to CINCUNC in Tokyo. 

Step 2.—CINCUNC screens, reviews, and, if appropriate, revises the re- 
quirements submitted by CG, EUSAK and establishes priorities and phasing. 
CINCUNC also determines the availability of supply from sources in the Far 
Kast. The approved and/or revised over-all requirements, with availability nota- 
tions indicated, are then forwarded to the Department of the Army for final 
approval and necessary implementation. 

Step 3.—The Department of the Army, upon receiving requirement lists from 
CINCUNGC, reviews these lists and provides information to the United Nations 
through the Unified Command for indication of contributions from other member 
nations or non-governmental agencies. Upon final approval supply action is 
authorized. Funds are drawn against certain ECA appropriations, U.S. regular 
military appropriations (and stocks), and special U. 38. civilian relief in Korea 
(CRIK) appropriations. 

Step 4.—The supply authorization is presently accomplished by the Department 
of the Army in the form of a document issued under the name of ‘Part Program’’. 
These Part Programs embody all the pertinent information necessary to the 
authorization of supply action including a SUN, SKO or SEC consignee code 
designation, indicating the source of the item or items being supplied. SUN is 
used for civilian relief contributions from UN member nations and non-govern- 
mental agencies; SKO is used for civil assistance supplies purchased with Depart- 
ment of the Army funds; and SEC is used for supplies procured with ECA funds. 


§ Until 1 October 1950 CINCUNC also coordinated with the ECA in the screening phase and passed 
requirements to that agency so that it might determine the eligibility of ECA financing. Following the 
Presidential letter outlining ECA-Army civilian supply responsibilities, only those requirements were 
passed to ECA that fell within the sphere of its new responsibility. Coordination between CINCUNC 
and ECA was maintained, in the general field of their operations, until the ECA phase-out on 7 April 1951, 
80 as to eliminate any possible duplication of effort. 
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3. Issues part programs which either authorize overseas procure- 
ment or authorize appropriate Zone of Interior Technical Service 
to initiate supply action. 


The DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, through the Unified Command, Washington, provides in- 






1. Informs member governments, specialized agencies, and non- 
governmental organizations of all Unified Command requests for 
assistance. 





2. Informs Unified Command of all offers of assistance from 
member governments, specialized agencies, and non-governmental 
organizations. 


THE ROLE OF THE UN AND ITS AGENCIES 


Within the UN organization itself, the Secretary General acts as the focal, 
coordinating point for all Unified Command requests for assistance and for all 
others of assistance from member governments, specialized agencies, and non- 

overnmental organizations. This two-way traffic, which is directed through the 
Jnited States Mission at the UN, serves to facilitate the solicitation of contri- 
butions and their subsequent utilization. 

At the same time, the UN organization is a participant in operations in Korea. 
The UN Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) 
and the Korean Reconstruction. Agency (UN KRA) have assumed responsibility 
for developing long-range plans and procedures relating to the tremendously 
complicated task of eventual political unification and economic recovery for all 
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Korea.6 UNCURK was established by a General Assembly Resolution on 7 
October 1950, shortly after the Inchon invasion had made it possible for UN forces 
to drive to the 38th Parallel. Under its Terms of Reference, the Commission 
assumed the functions that had previously been exercised by the United Nations 
Commission on Korea and undertook to “represent the United Nations in bring- 
ing about the establishment of a unified, independent and democratic govern- 
ment of all Korea” and to exercise such relief and rehabilitation responsibilities as 
might be determined by the General Assembly pursuant to recommendations 
from the Economic and Social Council. These latter responsibilities were sub- 
sequently defined in a 1 December 1950 Resolution whereby the General Assembly 
established the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). As 
a result of this Resolution, UNCURK, as the principal UN agency in Korea, was 
charged with recommending to the Agent General of UNKRA such policies con- 
cerning UNKRA’s program and activities as the Commission might consider 
necessary for the effective implementation of its own mission of establishing a 
unified, independent, and democratic government in Korea. UNKRA’s Agent 
General, who was given broad powers for the long-range planning and supervision 
of rehabilitation and relief in Korea, was charged with consulting the Commissiom 
and with generally being guided by its advice. The geographical areas within 
which UNKRA should operate at any time and the authorities in Korea with: 
whom it might establish relationships were to be determined by UNCURK. 

In its own right, UNCURK has been active in the field of economic and social 
problems and has especially interested itself in furthering the United Nations 
Command relief program. The Commission has frequently conferred with the 
ROK’s Minister for Social Affairs and with senior officers of the UNC, has visited’ 
refugee camps in South Korea, and has designated a representative to attend the 
meetings of the ROK’s Central Relief Committee which considers allocations and’ 
policy matters relating to the UNC program. On 30 January 1951, UNCURK 
addressed a public appeal to all governments, specialized agencies, and non- 
governmental organizations for contributions toward the relief supplies urgently 
needed by the UNC to counter the effects of the havoc spread among the Korean 
people by the Chinese Communist aggressors and their North Korean adherents. 

In recent months, the Commission has rendered advice and assistance to 
UNKRA personnel in the establishment of that Agency in Korea. As a result of 
negotiations between UNKRA and the United Nations Command, an agreement 
was reached whereby the UNC will continue to be responsible for relief and short- 
term economic aid until such time as military operations will permit the transfer 
of this responsibility to UNKRA. In accordance with the Resolution establish- 
ing UNKRA, the date of this transfer will be determined by agreement among the 
Unifie? Command, UNCURK, and UNKRA. During the present period in 
which the UNC has the sole responsibility for all relief and short-term aid essential 
to military operations, UNKRA will be responsible for long-range planning and 
high-level technical assistance to the Government of the Republic of Korea. It 
will alse be responsible for any program of economic aid in addition to the United 
Nations program that the military situation will permit UNKRA to implement. 
After the United Nations Command is relieved of responsibility, UNKRA will 
assume direction and supervision of all UN relief and rehabilitation projects in 
Korea. In this second phase of activities, UNKRA may be assisted by the UNC 
in the fields of transport and procurement. Until such time as the military situa- 
tion allows the UNC to phase out, however, the United Nations Command will 
retain sole responsibility and will exercise the power of decision and control over 
all relief and rehabilitation operations in Korea. 


SUMMARY 


This, then, is the economic aid mission that was originally assigned to the 
United Nations Command and will continue to be its responsibility until such 
time as the military situation no longer requires that civilian relief and economic 
aid be handled through military channels. 

Behind the details of organization and responsibility presented here lies a 
voluminous record of accomplishment extending through all phases of the UNC 
chain of command and through every province of the war-torn Republic of Korea. 
It is there, in Korea, that the misery and distress that follows in the wake of 





® For a detailed discussion of UNCURK and pertinent material relating to UNKRA, see United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, Report to the Sixth Regular Session of the 
General Assembly, 5 September 1951. 
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fighting is tirelessly eased through the endeavors of the soldiers and civilians 
participating in the UNC’s civil assistance program. It is there that the civilian 
relief and economic aid mission of the United Nations Command finds its justifi- 
cation and its purpose. 

The following chapters of this report present some of the details of operation 
and accomplishment within the United Nations Command program. 
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Cuaprer II 
CrviLiAN Rewier In Korea: AN OVERVIEW 
INTRODUCTION 


The very concept of relief and economic aid implies an operation that is difficult, 
costly, and complicated at best. Unfortunately, Korea is no exception to this 
generalrule. The fact that the country is still a war theatre and that the fighting 
lines have been stabilized only in recent months is responsible, in part, for the 
numerous and rapid transitions that have marked the record of Korean civilian 
relief and economic aid to date. 

Within a short time after the Communist drive southward was launched, the 
critically outnumbered South Korean and UN defenders were forced to withdraw 
to the Pusan-Taegu Perimeter, a very small area on the southeastern coast of 
Korea. Although they had lost six out of the eight provinces in South Korea and 
did not even control the total area of the remaining two, the United Nations forces 
and the ROK Army had gained time, experience, and reinforcements. This was 
later to prove of unfailing assistance not only in military operations but also in 
the civilian relief and economic aid field as well. In this initial period, of course, 
the only civil assistance or civil affairs agencies operating in Korea, were the State 
Department, the ECA, and a small Public Health and Welfare (PH&W) field 
group. Had military civil assistance personnel been available in substantial num-* 
bers, they could have been used to great advantage in assisting the limited and 
overworked State Department, ECA, and PH&W staffs. 


PH&W FIELD ORGANIZATION 


In early September, prior to the Inchon operation, representatives of the 
Public Health and Welfare Section, General Headquarters, were sent to Korea to 
survey conditions prevailing in the Perimeter area and to determine the require- 
ments needed to fulfill the Commander in Chief’s public health and welfare re- 
sponsibility with respect to this area. It was found by this group, that the 
ROK Government, provisionally established in Taegu, was functioning sur- 
prisingly well in view of the circumstances then prevailing and that there appar- 
ently was no immediate food problem in the area under UN control. There were, 
however, thousands of refugees crowded into the Perimeter from the Communist 
controlled areas of South Korea. This naturally meant that the industrial estab- 
lishments in the Perimeter that were still functioning could not possibly furnish a 
means of livelihood for these newly acquired residents. It also meant that there 
was danger of an outbreak of epidemic diseases in the congested refugee centers. 

As a result of this survey, instructions were issued by General Headquarters to 
organize a United Nations Public Health and Welfare Field Organization with 
mission of preventing disease and unrest among the civilian population and of 
furthering the objectives of the United Nations Command in Korea. This Field 
Organization immediately established working relationships with appropriate 
officials of the ROK Government, with the ECA staff, and with personnel of the 
American Embassy in Korea so as to determine the best course of action to be 
followed and to coordinate its activities with other groups or agencies performing 
similar or allied functions. A resolution passed by the ROK Cabinet made it 
possible for members of the PH&W Field Organization to participate in the 
meetings of the Central Relief Committee that had been established to determine 
the relief requirements of the Korean people, to devise aid programs designed to 
meet their needs, and to make allocations of all relief items received. Arrange- 
ments were subsequently made whereby additional Public Health and Welfare 
staff members were organized into two provincial teams and accredited to the 
provincial governments of the two provinces then under UN control. It was out 
of this temporary, emergency nucleus that the Eighth Army’s 8201st Army Unit, 
United Nations Civil Assistance Command, Korea (UNCACK) ultimately 
emerged. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION PROBLEMS 


From the very beginning of operations in Korea, the ravages of war combined 
with the ebb and flow of displaced persons to produce four environmental sanita- 
tion problems of major importance. The restoration of adequate and safe water 
supplies, the introduction of proper methods of human waste disposal, the inaugu- 
ration of proper means of garbage disposal, and the initiation of preventive 
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measures to fight insect-borne diseases all required urgent and immediate at- 
tention. 

Initial public health and welfare activities in the Perimeter were centered 
principally in the large refugee drift centers. Sanitation ‘details’? were organized 
from among the refugees and were made responsible for policing the grounds, 
cleaning wells, chlorinating water’ supplies, and giving instructions to fellow 
refugees on camp sanitation procedures and regulations. Other volunteer teams 
were utilized on the intensive DDT dusting program so necessary to combat 
typhus and relapsing fevers. As the work in the refugee centers progressed 
favorably, sanitation teams were also organized in the cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the Perimeter and were charged with performing duties similar to 
those carried out in the refugee centers. 

With the exception of three slightly damaged water plants in the northern 
province of the Perimeter, all other plants remained intact and capable of supply- 
ing normal water requirements. The greatest problem was again within the large 
refugee concentrations and in the smaller drift centers along the river and stream 
beds. Here constant vigilance was necessary to insure that wells were regularly 
cleaned and chlorinated and that the inhabitants actually followed through with 
the measures designed for their own protection. 

Overcrowded conditions plus the carelessness of the average refugee produced 
a human waste disposal problem of serious proportions. Latrines were con- 
structed in refugee centers and were serviced through the cooperation of city 
* officials or private contractors. Chloride of lime and DDT solutions were liberally 

used to prevent the dangerous breeding of flies. 

As the winter of 1950 approached, UN and ROK sanitation officials were faced 
with the serious threat of vermin-borne typhus fever. All sanitation units at 
their disposal were organized for a large scale DDT dusting campaign. In 
addition to covering the refugee centers, these units established road-block stations 
to take care of the mass of refugees that began moving northward following the 
breakthrough. 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND MEDICAL CARE « 


In the field of preventive medicine and medical care, the problems encountered 
were equally great. Korean military requirements competed with civilian needs. 
The confiscation of drugs and dressings for ROK Army use, the preemption of 
hospitals and public buildings for the care of Korean military wounded, and the 
induction of doctors into the ROK Army rendered the situation acute. In 
addition, the ROK national health authority was disorganized and many national 
health officials were slow to respond to the problems with which they were con- 
fronted. In the early days of the war, medical care for refugee groups was 
supplied by teams composed of a doctor, nurse, and helper. As time passed, 
public hospitals were reestablished with equipment and supplies furnished through 
the United Nations Command. A large-scale immunization program which 
was coordinated with the sanitation activities described above lent its support 
to the successful fight to maintain a standard of health sufficiently high to prevent 
the rise and spread of the forces of disease, starvation, and unrest. 


RASIC RELIEF AND FUTURE PLANNING 


While UN forces were still within the Perimeter, UNC sanitation officials. were 
able to orient health and sanitation officials at all levels of administration within 
the ROK government with respect to the UNC’s plans and policies for the main- 
tenance of public health and welfare. With the cooperation of these ROK officials, 
the UNC conducted a survey of conditions within the Perimeter in order to deter- 
mine the nature, scope, and immediacy of the problems on hand and to determine 
the quantity and types of supplies that would be needed to deal with the situation. 
Short training and indoctrination courses were inaugurated for the benefit of 
refugee leaders, family group heads, town, city, and county officials, and provin- 
cial and central government health officials. The purpose behind the courses 
was to train these persons to deal effectively and efficiently with the sanitation 
problems falling within the sphere of their responsibility and to provide the back- 
ground, techniques, and approach needed to pass on their specialized knowledge 
not only to their immediate subordinates but also to the public at large. 





TInsect-borne diseases include typhus fever, relapsing fever, typheid fever (fly-borne in part), dysentery 
(fly-borne in part), malaria, and Japanese B encephalitis. 








j 
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The period during which the UN forces were locked in the Perimeter fortu- 
nately provided the time and opportunity to plan for the future. Based upon 
available information and upon data obtained from every conceivable source, 
estimates of emergency supplies and equipment were made to cover every prov- 
ince of Korea both north and south of the 38th Parallel. Plans and schedules 
similar to those employed in the Perimeter were drafted for use in any area that 
might come under UN control. Many of the officials trained in the indoctrina- 
tion courses were earmarked for use in key positions in the areas behind the 
future forward-moving line. In addition, two detailed technical manuals cover- 
ing the general sanitation program to be carried out by the United Nations 
Command were prepared and subsequently distributed to Civil Assistance officers 
and ROK officials. These manuals not only served to guide all personnel cealing 
with sanitation problems but also established a basis of reference for the stand- 
ardization of procedures and the coordination of individual efforts. 

The work done by UNC sanitation personnel in cooperation with ROK sanita- 
tion and health officials undoubtedly prevented the outbreak of communicable 
diseases in epidemic proportions in the Pusan-Taegu Perimeter and unquestion- 
ably served to prevent the rise and spread of disease and infection among the 
peoples subsequently liberated from the Communists as a result of the break- 
through. 

The UN military successes which began mounting in September 1950 forced an 
entirely new approach to the problem of civilian relief and economic aid. As a 
result. of joint ROK-UN surveys, a request was made on September 11, 1950, for 
300,000 blankets, 12,000 tents, 300,000 suits of underwear, 2 tons of soap, and 4 
tons of dried milk for children and for nursing and expectant mothers. By late 
September the first shipment of these supplies had arrived at Pusan. As UN 
forces pushed northward, thousands of refugees, driven on by a fundamental urge 
to return to their former homes, followed practically on the heels of the advancing 
units. Care was taken to orient the various refugee group leaders and to channel 
the movement in such a way that the main roads would be kept free for the vital 
flow of me) and a*ms and ammuniti-n so despers’ely needed a the front. Ar- 
rangements were made to carry the sick aud aged by ox or hand cari, and each 
family on the move was given a several days supply of food. Special feeding 
stations and medical teams were also established along the main refugee routes to 
provide emergency rations and medical care. It also became immediately 
necessary to provide emergency housing to take the place of the dwellings that 
had been damaged or destroyed by the war. In the city of Taejon, for instance, 
80 percent of the housing that had previously accommodated a population of 127,000 
had been destroyed. In the cities of Waegwon, Chinju, Kumechon, Yongdong 
and in many others as well, the destruction was in similar proportion. 

By 11 October 1950 sufficient factual data had been secured from surveys con- 
ducted by UN Civil Assistance and ROK personnel to determine the number of 
refugees and war sufferers and to formulate further requests for relief supplies 
based on an estimated 1,800,000 needy persons and 250,000 damaged homes for 
South Korea. An additional 900,000 persons requiring relief assistance were 
added as a result of the October 1950 UN push northward beyond the Com- 
munist capital of Pyongyang. By the time the Chinese Communists intervened 
in November, the UNC’s welfare program had been extended to the Ham- 
hung Perimeter and through the Eighth Army area as far north as Anju. Teams 
were standing by ready to extend the welfare program to all points in North 
Korea to the Manchurian border. 


8201IST ARMY UNIT (UNCACK) 


By that time, too, the original PH&W Field Organization had been replaced 
by Eighth Army’s 8201st Army Unit, United Nations Civil Assistanee Command, 
Korea (UNCACK). This major command of Eighth Army is charged with 
formulating plans and policies designed to implement the responsibilities of CG, 
EUSAK in the field of Civil Assistance throughout the Army area. In the tactical] 
area, EUSAK’s operational responsibilities are met by Corps and Division Civil 
Assistance Teams. The structure of UNCACK parallels that of the Republic of 
Korea Government. The Headquarters of the Command is at the temporary 
seat of the ROK Government in Pusan and from there its chain of command 
extends to territorial teams located in each provincial capital. 


21039—52——_5 
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PRINCIPAL UNCACK FIELD TEAMS 

Kyongsang-namdo 

Pusan Sub-team 

Masan Sub-team 

Pusan Port 
Koje-do 
Kyongsang-pukto 
Kangwon-do 

Kangnung Sub-team 
Kyonggi-do & Seoul 

Inchon Port 

Suwon Sub-team 

Truck Company 
Chungehong namdo 
Chungchong-pukto 
Cholla-namdo 

Yosu Port 
Cholla-pukto 

Kunsan Port Truck Company 
Cheju-do ; 

The UNCACK Teams, as well as the Headquarters organization itself, are 

composed of regular military personnel, Department of the Army civilians, and 
civilian employees recruited from the countries enjoying membership in the 
United Nations organization and from various international relief and welfare 
organizations. The work that is done by UNCACK personnel on an on-the-spot, 
in-the-field basis has made it possible constantly to maintain a continuous and 
accurate check upon the vital pulse of South Korean civilians relief and economic 
aid requirements. 


United Nations Civilians Assigned to UNCACK (As of 80 September 1961) 
I. UNCACK UN Personnel by Nation-| IJ. UNCACK UN Personnel by Parent 


ality: Number of Persons Organization: Number of Persons 
eens 6 oe Jee tte 9 American Red Cross_____- 3 
SS ar sw ne we takki Se I British Red Cross__--_ ~~~ 3 
ES a ee ks ee 17 Canadian Red Cross___--- 2 
SS Ee Ee 7 Danish Red Cross___.__... 1 
|” dik hig) BS pista seals 2 International Labor Organ- 
RU ee ea a 3 PME se Cte. eee 
RE ee ee oe 3 Internation Refugee Or- 
en ee ares 1 gunmennnon..c 8.6 SS 14 
worweman. 2 Norwegian Red Cross._._... 2 
RUE Ss ree a 3 United Nations. ____ Fay ag 
SNE ere Nee Se 1 World Health Organiza- 
ties a ites hae eee isk 1 Wier os cece seek 
Total 12 Nationalities... 50 Total 9 Organizations. 50 


t Exclusive of some 40 Americans who belong to the Department of the Army civilian (DA@} category 
and a number of U. 8. military personnel. 











| 
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UNITED NATIONS CIVIL ASSISTANCE COMMAND KOREA 
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TEAMS WITH 
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CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF REFUGEES AND WAR SUFFERERS 


By the time Eighth Army had developed its UNCACK organization, the experi- 
ence gained during some five months of war was beginning to return dividends in 
the form of techniques and innovations providing the maximum help possible in 
the face of an almost overwhelming need. The campaign agairst disease and 
unrest, for instance, received a substantial stimulus from the introduction of 
several new and effective weapons. One was a so-called Basic Medical Unit 
(BMU) containing drugs and medical and surgical supplies capable of supplying 
normal medical support for a population of 100,000 persons for a seulea of one 
month. Another humanitarian weapon of equal calibre was a Basic Hospital 
Unit containing the equipment and sustaining medical and surgical supplies 
required to establish and operate a forty-bed surgical hospital providing facilities 
other than beds for upwards of five hundred patients. These hospitals insured 
immediate and adequate care for civilian casualties evacuated from the forward 
areas. In addition, each Corps Civil Assistance Officer was given control over 
the operation of a mobile hospital unit capable of providing emergency care for 
the sick and wounded prior to their evacuation to the rear. As of 30 September 
1951, 238 Basic Medical Units and 32 Forty-bed Hospital Units had been supplied 
at a total cost of $2,128,000. In addition, 99 hospitals and 343 dispensaries had 
been reestablished, re-stocked, or otherwise assisted. In the period from 1 Jan- 
uary to 30 September 1951, a total of 1,752,512 persons received in-patient care 
and 5,279,679 others received out-patient care. In other words, the number of 
people who have received hospital care in a period of nine months as a result of 
the United Nations civilian relief and assistance program in Korea exceeds the 
combined populations of Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago and San Franciseo.® 

The extensive program of DDT dusting and inoculation and vaccination that 
had been carried out while the UN forces were still locked in the Perimeter grew 
apace with the expansion of the area under UN control. Medical and sanitation 
requirements were quickly evaluated and emergency supplies were airlifted from 
Japan. Teams of Korean doctors, nurses, and technicians were organized to 
provide medical treatment and care for the thousands of Korean civilians requir- 
ing such attention. Every effort was made to distribute refugees among the 
towns and villages adjacent to refugee concentrations. This approach to the 
refugee problem, which is still standard procedure, had the two-fold purpose of 
providing better facilities than would otherwise have been available and of mini- 
mizing the danger of epidemics which might erupt in areas congested with refugees 
and then spread throughout the country side endangering military personnel as 
well as civilians. Where refugee camps have been unavoidable, strict sanitation 
regulations have been enforced. Thus, Korea has remained free of the epidemics 
that could very easily have rendered military operations impossible. 

As a result of the fighting that had taken place in the areas south of the 38th 
Parallel and of the ravages perpetrated within the Republic of Korea by the 
Communist invaders, the PH&W Field Organization found that rehabilitation of 
former installations and reliance upon pre-war facilities alone could not meet the 
needs of the population. Many hospitals and dispensaries had been destroyed 
or damaged beyond immediate repair, medical practitioners had fled with other 
refugees, and medical supplies and equipment had been 60% looted or destroyed. 
The one saving factor was the existence and presence of a recognized sovereign 
government. fhen UN forces crossed the 38th Parallel, however, a completely 
new and even more difficult situation was encountered. There was no govern- 
ment—recognized or otherwise. The territory north of the Parallel was a 
vacuum in which UN military government had first to establish peace and order 
before any effective and efficient program of public health and welfare could be 
inaugurated. 

Fortunately, the planning and organization that had preceded the develop- 
ments outlined above paid substantial dividends not only for UN troops but for 
the civilian populations under their control. Vaccines and medical supplies were 
airlifted into Seoul and hastily recruited doctors and sanitation engineers were 
brought into the area to set up an advance base of operations. 

In the period February through August 1951, 67% of the Korean population 
under UN control were immunized against typhus, 87% against typhoid, and 
70% against smallpox. As of 1 June 1951, 1,652,302 persons, or 79% of the 
population of the port cities, had been immunized against cholera. In addition, 
15,314,000 persons or 75% of the population had been dusted with DDT as of 
30 September 1951. 


; § The 1950 population figures for these cities total 6,950,880. The total of these who received hospital care 
§ 7,032,191. 
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The status of the inoculation program as of 31 August 1951 is illustrated in the 
following tables: 


Total immunized Feb. 51 to 31 Aug. 3 1951 





























Present . 
Province estimated | Smallpox | Percent] Typhoid | Percent} Typhus | Percent 
population 
! 
Ky onggi-do____- fieassey See 1, 025, 548 51 2, 110, 990 100 1, 725, 141 86 
Chungchong- -pukto.. bindings abe 1, 329, 703 932, 100 70 981, 000 7 897, 580 68 
Chungchong-namdo.._____.- 2, 762,404 | 2, 106, 528 76 1, 945, 054 70 1, 433, 700 52 
Cholla-pukto_......__. -.---| 2326 621 1, 881, 493 | 81 3, 174, 660 100 1, 421, 742 66 
Cholla-namdo..._..........-.- 3, 080, 000 2, 318, 900 75 2, 170, 550 70 1, 634, 660 53 
K yongsang-pukto..__........ 4, 037,382 | 2, 980, 092 } 7 3, 585, 138 89 | 3, 510, 550 87 
Kyongsang-namdo._______._. 3, 699, 509 2, 691, 611 | 73 3, 290, 633 89 2, 526, 803 | 68 
Kangwon-do................. 1, 331, 000 217, 741 | 16 497, 049 37 503, 563 | 38 
OMA. 8k shih. | 367, 381 258, 188 70 | 281, 484 77 271, 698 74 
ABOU. i oninnadhins sccnten 179, 000 a4, 735 | 100 | 267, 835 100 320, 889 100 
wees ee sl Fae, See ue fee 14, 696, 936 70 "| 18, 303, 913 87 | 14, 246, 326 | 67 
| | 
Cholera 
| | | 
| Total im- | 
| Present | munized, | 
Province Port cities | estimated | Junel, | Percent 
| population 1951,to | 
| date | 
EEE SEES ELE IOR SS | BPE NEO ple ee | 262, 000 233, 428 a9 
Cholla-pukto.......................] Kunsan Macnee 153, 450 | 153, 441 100 
Cholla-namdo..........-........... Yosu, Mokpo.. _...-------| 185,000} 130,400 70 
Kyongsang-pukto.___ Pete Pohang.......___ 5 Bas 50, 681 44, 586 | 88 
Kyongsang-namdo.__..............| Pusan, es Chinhae 1, 067, 000 | 705, 826 | 66 
CREE ab bie shemcasdcsmons diac SE so cinsmmatwionedeetinta 115, 000 | 115, 000 | 100 
SND 3 tie cos RRS Eh -.--------| 50,000 | 48, 983 | os 
Chungchang-namdo Sau cds IAIN ioe sa ic eet 207, 200 | 207, 200 | 100 
PE i esd 0s atin kine cha oid hdd ho ind be wbnw iis hes diasin saedecbind B 13, 500 | 13, 458 100 
B05 Lek lid ai aldo heehee a ech pean 
pe sr Bo Ne ye Se a gs eh Som | 2, 103, 731 | 1, 652, 302 | 79 
! 





CIVIL ASSISTANCE 


It should not be forgotten that the military situation since the beginning of 
hostilities has been comparatively stable for only relatively short periods of time. 
With each new change of fortune, the total over-all estimates of relief and eco- 
nomic aid requirements previously computed have had to be revised downward 
or upward as the particular case required, and this flexibility has had to be extended 
to field procedures and on-the-spot operations as well. Take, for example, the 
history of the original capital of the Republic of Korea, the city of Seoul. Within 
days after the initial invasion, Seoul fell to the North Korean Communists and 
remained in their hands until its liberation by UN forces following the Inchon 
operation. Then, early in January 1951, Seoul once more went down before the 
onrushing hordes from the North, the Chinese Communists and remnants from 
the defeated North Korean army. As a result of the UN counter offensive, 
however, Seoul was liberated once more and its City Government was formally 
established on’ 18 March 1951. By that time, of course, the fighting that had 
occurred in the area had reduced the city to a shambles. It is not an overstate- 
ment to say that, had it not been for the Civil Assistance program immediately 
inaugurated in the former capital, Seoul would have become a dangerous breeding 
ground for the whole gamut of epidemic diseases. Even before the city was 
entered, the I Corps Civil Assistance Officer and the Chief of the Kvonggi Province 
Civil Assistance Team brought forward cadres of city officials to Suwon to enter 
Seoul when needed, alerted Metropolitan Police to move into the City, brought 
forward utility technicians to restore water, electricity, andl communications, 
moved up a forty-bed hospital unit and a basic medical unit to be established in 
the city together with necessary medical personnel, coordinated with the Korean 
Military Advisory Group (KMAG) Police Adviser on the immunization, inocula- 
tion, and DDT dusting program for civilians re-entering Seoul, and moved rice 
from Inchon to Yongdongpo to provide a readily available source of food for the 
incoming population. 
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The preparation described above, while on a larger scale for a city the size of 
Seoul, are typical of the duties performed by Civil Assistance Teams. 

Another example of the problems involved can be found in the movement of 
refugees. As a result of the Chinese Communist entry into the conflict in Novem- 
ber 1950, some 750,000 people flowed into South Korea. This swelled the total of 
refugees and war sufferers already there to near the 5,000,090 mark and confronted 
the United Nations Command with a welfare situation unprecedented even in 
Europe at the end of World War II. Along the rear fringes of the tactical areas 
and along the routes of exodus farther to the rear, ROK and UNCACK personnel 
cooperated in establishing feeding stations where a ball of cooked rice was passed 
out to all comers and powdered milk was doled out to expectant and nursing 
mothers and to children. Transient camps, usually located in schoo] compounds 
and buildings, were established at reasonable intervals in order to provide over- 
night shelter. UNCACK personnel and ROK government officials further co- 
operated to divert refugee movement to secondary roads so as to keep the vital 
trarsportation arteries free for the movement of troops and supplies to the front. 
In the meantime, the southern tip of the Korean peninsula was becoming more and 
more crowded with refugees. As a result, between Christmas 1950 and 28 Febru- 
ary 1951, nearly $0,000 refugees were moved to Koje Island and another 45,000 to 
Cheju Island. The bulk of the nearly 100,000 North Korean refugees ship- 
evacuated from Hamhung by UN forces were also relocated on these and other 
islands. An additional 70,000 were evacuated by ship from Inchon to Cheju 
Island and to other less crowded areas along the southern coast. 

During the period from November 1950 through January 1951, the military 
operations attendant upon the Chinese Communist entry into the war took 
precedence over everything else, but from February onward the UN containment 
of the Chinese Communist offensive at last provided UNCACK with the time and 
opportunity to imp!ement @ well integrated and carefully planned welfare opera- 
tion. Once the program for relief in the form of food and clothing became 
stabilized, UNCACK turned its attention to the next most critical item on the 
we-fare program list: emergency housing. Recently, a plan has been developed 
calling for the construction of 56,250 housing units during fiscal year 1952. There 
are four basic types to be built, including a one-family and a two-family house 
for urban centers and two types of one-family houses for the rural areas. The 
cost for the four types ranges from approximately $350.00 for the cheaper of the 
two rural dwellings to $1,250 for the larger of the two urban-type houses. It is 
estimated that these dwelling units will accommodate some 250,000 war sufferers. 

In this particular program, as in all others as well, the expense to the United 
States and to the other United Nations is being held down to the minimum 
consistent with the over-all purposes and objectives of the program. Only those 
expenditures are incurred that are made necessary by the unavailability of 
essential materials in Korea. Local labor and transportation costs are borne 
by the ROK government. 

It has been estimated that as of 30 September 1951 there were 487,500 refugees 
from North Korea and 2,500,000 war sufferers from South Korea dependent in 
varying degrees upon the welfare program of the United Nations Command. Of 
this total of 2,987,500 persons (15% of the population of South Korea), an 
estimated 1,800,000 were totally dependent upon the relief and aid they received— 
through UNCACK. The following table, showing the number and location of 
refugees in the Republic of Korea in August 1951, will give some idea of the 
magnitude of the refugee problem. 
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Estimated refugees in Republic of Korea (August 1951) 


























| 
fg | eT So D eT ee eS Oe 
| | | | | 
oi , Cs Refugees; Refugees | | ’ 
Province Popula- ——— | Refuges s| Refugees| from (displaced) Total of ae 
; tion May = sails North from other within | allrefu- | yopula- 
| 1949 I ~ ail k rth | Seoul {province} own | gees | ! * i : 
on | crea, ROK | province | — 
Senkiinecininienteiimiilinneit —| yeinssinitinetinaianionieilene — —|—__—— aaa iaanatiaeei fn iain 
Seoul City........-- 1, 640, 000 458, 632 | 5,000 |_. ow 9, 200 | 20, 511 34, 711 | 472, 832 
Kyonggi «10 .| 2, 740, 594 | 834, 712 | 161, 381 502, 091 36, 000 360, 762 }1, 060, 234 | 1, 534, 184 
Chungchong- pukto | 1, 146, 509 | 1, 206, 807 | 6,115 35,778 | 81,003 le 29,838 | 152,734 | 1,329, 703 
Chungehong-nam- | 
iii ao bd nnn tee 2, 028, 118 | 2,431,898 | 21, 299 195, 502 | 113, 705 36, 586 | 367,092 | 2, 762, 404 
Cholla-pukto___- | 2,050,485 | 2,093,931 | 42,924 53,000 | 126,766 | 252,103 | 474,793 | 2,316,621 
Cholla-namdo | 31042, 442 | 2,902,105 | 23)805 | 35,000 | 119,000 | 427,173 | 605,068 | 3, 080, 000 
Kyongsang-pukto_.| 3, 206,201 | 3, 684, 244 45,274 | 154,000 | 153, 864 | 3,896 | 357,034 | 4,037, 382 
K yongsang-namdo_| 3, 124,829 | 3, 565, 947 74, 526 | 165, 150 72, 886 | 62, 260 | 374,822 | 3, 878, 509 
Kangwon-do.__.__.. 1, 138, 784 | 1,282,147 | 48,853 |... ie 103,147 | 152,000 | 1, 331, 000 
Cheju-do......... .{ 254,589 | 294, 939 3, 762 36, 000 | 32, 680 | 38,000 | 110,442) 367,381 
rR sk nk bs. i. | 1 (106, 842) |? (68. 071)| 14, 847) i G, FERRERS Fe | 1 (72,158); 1 (179, 000) 
be - cree? 20, 372, 551 118, 755, 362 | 433, 029 ik, 176, 521 | 745, 104 (1, 334, 276 3; 688, 930 |21, 110, 016 
} | 


Column B includes “Refugees displaced within 
“Present native population’’. Column H is total of columns 


! These figures are included in K yongsang-namde totals. 
own province.”’ Column F included in 
B, C, D and E. 


A review of the United Nations Command Program in terms of cost provides an 
impressive register of dollar value. In the period 1 July 1950 to 30 September 
1951, United States Government agencies delivered $150,073,581 worth of sup- 
plies and equipment to Korea in support of the Korean Economie Aid Program. 
This figure includes the following: 

$49,073,581 worth of supplies and equipment for direct relief and short-term 
economic aid. 

$30,000,000 worth of economie rehabilitation supplies and equipment procured 
by ECA during the period 1 July 1950 to April 1951. 

$61,000,000 worth of civilian type supplies and equipment for common military- 
civilian purposes. This eategory of supplies is provided as a military necessity 
but is considered within the framework of the Economie Aid Program since the 
Korean economy derives considerable benefit therefrom. Included in this 
category are such projects as construction and reconstruction of roads and bridges, 
rehabilitation and improvement of ports and harbors, rehabilitation of railroads, 
provision of railroad rolling stock, improvement of communication facilities, and 
rehabilitation of public utilities. 

$10,000,000 worth of raw materials for support of the ROK Army. Although 
these raw materials are provided as a military requirement, they are considered 
to fall within the scope of the Korean Economic Aid Program since the manu- 
facture of end products from these raw materials serves to sustain Korean industry 
and to provide a livelihood for a portion of the civilian population. 

The above total of $150,073,581 does not include the dollar cost of the follow- 
ing: purchase of supplies and services in Korea; the services performed by U. 8. 
Service Troops in the rehabilitation projects mentioned above; pee furnished 
from power barges; movement of refugees by ship, air, rail, and truck; and the 
salaries of all personnel solely engaged in the Korean Economic Aid Program. 
It is conservatively estimated that the cost of the above services to date exceeds 
$200,000,000. 

In addition to the supplies and equipment delivered to Korea by United States 
Government agencies, relief supplies in the amount of $14,853,442 have been de- 
livered to Korea as contributions from the other member nations of the United 
Nations, from UN Agencies, and from U. Voluntary Agencies. Thus, the 
over-all financial statement for civilian relief and economic aid to Korea may be 
summarized as follows: 


Supplies and Equipment from U. 8. Governmentssources 


$150, 073, 581 
Services from U. 8. Governmental sources 


$200, 000, 000 





$350, 073, 581 
$14, 853, 442 


$364, 927, 023 


Total. . 
Contributions from U. N. member nations, U. N. Agencies, & U.S. 
Tee Te Seabank ecukee Sl uwnekuedladbose 


Grand total 
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Table I graphically illustrates the categories, tonnage, and dollar value of 
relief supplies delivered to Korea by the United Nations Command during the 
period 19 September 1950 to 30 September 1951. Table II is a consolidated list 
of UN contributions for civilian relief in Korea, and Table III is a breakdown of 
contributions by agency (U. N. or U. 8. V oluntary) and by category. 


TaBLE I.—Civilian relief supplies delivered to Korea by the United Nations command, 
om 19, 1950, to Sept. 30, 1951 


U. 8. Army ! SKO U.S. ECA! SEC I Total 


Commodity categories j« 
Value — long 

















' 
r ae a3 y 
Value a Value | on ‘on | 4 a soa 
aad pian S@as uk: uEwereRtEC 
PiniteGe ee '$16, 180, 230. 34.137, 124.635)... |__________1$16, 180, 230. 34 137, 124. 635 
Medical and sanitation sup- | | 
i 3,877, 416.29, 2, 480.874... Bi: ee 3,877, 416.29) 2, 480. 874 
412, 530.96! 1, 455. a Sete anactab ab | 412, 530.96! 1, 455. 674 
| 4,004, 548. 96 253, 735.689)... _- Meet Uae ekh 4, 004; 548. 96 253° 735. 689 
Petroleum products _....___- | 1,016,074. 43! 37,343.710)...... SRE 1,016, 074. 43, 37,343. 710 
Transportation..__.________.| 3, 041,043.64) 8,198.649|_._____ iach bcusvk tees 3,041, 043. 64) 8, 198. 649 
Clothing, shoes and textiles..| 12, 503,747.55) 8, 447. 673)--...---.----|----.---.. 12, 503, 747.55] 8, 447. 673 
Agricultural supplies__.____ _- eB $6, 431, 854. 51 95, 973.374) 6, 431, 854.51) 95, 973. 374 
Other equipment. ..___.... .| 71, 941. 83, GP Goer cca wsadnncaaca ee 71, 941.83) 274.919 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
end products.__...._______. | 21, 681. 48) 5, 773. TH -<>--- sl ea ae 211, 681.48) 5,773. 757 
Miscellaneous material and | | 
OB a 5 isi eine csc’ 1, 148, 969. 00 16, 280.400) 3 173, 542. 75, 3, 178. - 1, 322, 511. 84) 19, 459. 225 


PG estat inci ne papaae | 42, 468, 184. 7 471, 124. 980) 6, 605, 397. 26,99, 152, 199 49, 073, 581. 83570, 277.179 


! Supplies procured with Department of the Army funds. 
? Supplies procured by Army with ECA funds subsequent to Apr. 7, 1951. 
3 Cost of transportation only. 


TABLE II. —Consolidated list U. N. contributions for civilian relief in Korea’ as 
of Sept. 30,.1951, rere 








Estimated dollar value ? 
| 

| Delivered 

| Offered FECOM 
ais i ne cctnpeneatnenbelial 6, 490, 843 5, 009, 434 
Le acre a a ais aidihaens bila Guten aaa iew ea de bd.saipis } 9, 428, 514 8, 398, 942 
Medical and anuttary i ees iel tehlin teed | 1, 085, 845 904, 791 
DEMONS. oon eb tone Sl. eeeceaay eee ee eS, 676, 032 540, 275 
ES oo) ccncthnbnctidiekbin tne icbacto ans umiddiprttntéidripein bent 17, 681, 234 14, 853, 442 











! This list does not include United States Government appropriations and expenditures for Korean civilian 


relief and economic aid. i 
2 Attention is invited to the fact that dollar values assigned to contributions are estimates only and donot, 


in all cases, reflect the dollar value of supplies to the donor. 
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Consolidated list of UN contributions by commodity for CRIK, June 25, 1950- 


Item 


BEDDING AND CLOTH- | 


ING 


Blankets. - .- 


Sleeping bags 
Clothing 


Cloth, cotton and wool. | 
Cotton, raw. Re 
Knitting needles. 
Knitting wool-__- 
Rubber, crepe 
Socks a 
Suits_- 

Sweaters. - - -- 
Underwear - 





Subtotal 


FOOD 

Barley oniewa 
Boxes. - - 
Canned food 
Chick peas- - 
Corn oil 
Eggs, dried 
Fish iad 
Food, preserved . ; 
Milk, dried ..........-. 


Pulses padadaniel 
Rice 


Salt Bie 
Sardines... .- tin 
Sugar hive Rad ehedke o 
Wheat 
Yeast 
Subtotal 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
Alcohol, ethyl]. 


Alcohol, absolute 
Ascorbic acid 
Bandages 
Bandages 
Blood ‘ “ 
Borie acid ointment. -_| 
Chapstick ‘ 
Cod liver oil_. 
Codeine phosphate. .- 
Cresol solution 
Digitalis leaf 
Disinfectant 
Do 
Distilled water - 


Epinephrine solution 
Ether eee 
Frazers solution - -- 


Unit 


Yards. 


| Bale 


Pair_. s 
Pound... 
a 
| 
Each 
Onkbe- 
WO ois 26 


Long ton 
Box 
Pound... 
Metric ton--_- 
Long ton 


1 eenen.<: 5. 5... 


PE 6S Sica 
Case 
Metric ton 


PRUNE. cache eden 


-| Metric ton_--- 


Long ton 


Gallon 


Liter 
TORO. 6c.4... 
Roll... eciiia 
Box 


|} Unit-. 


Ounce 
Unit... ab 
Metric ton..-. 
oo ee 
Tin-. 
Bottle 
do 
Gallon. - 
Cubic 
meter. 
Ampule- -- 
Can 
Bottle 


centi- 


See footnote at end of table, p. 41. 
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6 


Sept. 30, 1951 


Quantity 
offered 


378, 577 


35, 680 


57 





96, 000 
115, 960 


2, 000 

53, 200 
269, 916 
1, 803 

18. 37 
572 

3, 086. 44 
429 


764. 627 


500 


52, 633. 51 


9, 270. 287 

11. 
2, 803. 
5, 013. 


997 


587 
213 
50 


30, 250 
50, 000 

2, 000, 000 
5, 600 

12 
500 
500 
200 


3, 800 
2, O16 
2, 900 
50 
55 


6, 717, 000 


76, 


l, 


350, 000 
160, 000 
864 


2, 487, 544 | 


Total 


‘dollar value 


| Estimated | 
| offered | 





} 
} 
| 


$640, 263 
| 173, 880 | 
584, 773, 618 | 
| | 





87, 920 


6, 490, 843 


201, 026 
504, 000 
39, 184 
318, 619 
8, 733 
40, 000 
407 
586 
229, 554 


9 





55, 534 


7, 000, 955 


179, 650 

28, 974 
376, 477 | 

423, 115 

18, 600 

9, 428, 514 


26, 376 
3, 800 
3, 832 
1, 838 

12, 500 
2, 683 

60 

45, 000 

2, 065 
510 
406 

40 
165 

25, 949 
1, 640 

33, 600 

43 


Quantity 
delivered 
FECOM 


378, 077 


35, 680 
4, 199, 082 


2, 483, 384 
57 


100 | 


| 
| 


} 
} 


13, 728 | 


1 44, 800 
39, 920 
200 

96, 000 
115, 960 


2, 000 


39, 202 | 


895 


1, 607.117 | 


18. 30 


429 
1 776. 841 
068 
471 


490. 
50, 855. 


9, 270. 287 
11. 227 
503. 587 
6, 013. 218 
50 


602 


7, 668 
000 
», 600 


500 
2, 371 
1, 200 
3, 767 
1, 000 
, O16 
900 
50 

55 
220 


000 


SOA 





UNICEF, CARE, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, WRS, 


STCF. 
UNICEF. 
UNICEF, IRO, AFSC, 
CWS, WRS, SsTCF, 
New Zealand, OMS, 


LWRI, GCoSDA, Nor- 
way, UK, Costa Rica, 
ARfK, Canada, Japan, 
US, Australia, Sweden, 
MFI, ARC. 

CARE, UNICEF. 

CWS, 

Turkey. 

Turkey, CARE. 

Liberia. 

CARE, 

Tran. 

AJRC. 

CARE, AJRC. 


Australia. 

CARE, Japan. 

WRS, Israel, US, CARE, 

Mexico. 

CWS. 

WRS. 

Cambodia. 

Japan, Greece. 

UNICEF, Venezuela, New 
Zealand, WRS., 

New Zealand. 

Thailand, China, Philip- 
pines, Mexico, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ecuador. 

China, UK, 

Venezuela. 


} Denmark, Cuba, Belgium. 


Pakistan. 
Jamaica 


IRQ, 
Cuba. 
Venezuela. 
Ethiopia. 
IRO. 
Ows. 
Philippines. 
Mexico, Israel, Venezuela. 
WRS. 
UNICEF. 
Ethiopia. 
WRS. 
Ethiopia. 
Israel. 
Do. 
Venezuela, Australia, 


Mexico, France, 


Ethiopia, 
Norway. 
WRS. 


4() 


Consolidated list of UN contributions by commodity 


Item 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES— 
continued 


paren icide solution . _.. 

Pe. cowteusurs-<tes 

Todine solution. ______. 

Iodine solution 

Iedine swabs. _.- 

Isotonic soutien sodi- 
um chloride. 

Liver extract 

Mereurochrome 

Mercurous chloride 
ointment. 

Mild silver protein _- 

Morphine, hydro- 
chloride, 

Ninvples 

Penicillin crystalline. 


Penicillin ointment 
Penicillin, Procaine_ 
Phenobarbital___.____. | 
Sodium bicarbonate | 
tablets. 

Stretchers. ............ 
Streptomycin 
Sulpha drug tablets _ _- 
Sulfadiazine . ad 
Sulfadiazine tablets___- 
Sulfaguanadine tablets. 
Sulfathiazol_- = 
Sulfathiazol pow der 
Suture Seen 


EI 

Tineture opium, cam- | 
phorated. | 

Triturated santonin | 
tablet. 


Vitamin pills 


Water screening equip- 
ment, 
Yellow oxide ointment. 


Zinc oxide ointment _- 
Miscellaneous medi- | 
cines. | 
Miscellaneous hospital 
equipment and sup- | 





plies. | 
Vaccine: 
Triple: Dysentery, | 
cholera, typhoid, | 
Anticholera.______ 
Antityphoid___ 
Antityphus._____. 
Diphtheria anti- | 
toxin. 
Smallpox 
Tetanus toxoid... 


| 
| 
Subtotal......... 


See footnote at end of 
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Source 





WRS. 
Denmark, 
TRO, 
India. 
WRS, 


| France. 











Sept. 30, 1951-—-Continue 
Total 
Unit Quantit Estimated Quantity 
offe ¥ idollar e| delivered 
offe FECOM 
Tin. te ad 1, 596 $411 1, 596 
Mag Sncauatios a 102, 200 | 20, 000, 000 
I 5 cashesianiets 1 4, 680 150 
ae ee 6, 000 4,680 |____. Z 
1 RTA 24, 620 639 24, 
Cubie centi- | 2,000, 000 20,000 | 1,000, 000 
meter. 
iin ee ila 2 51, 000 20, 500 51, 000 
Dottie... ....... 1, 000 ee te ge oe 
ees 16, 848 437 118, 848 
ees se 100 12 100 
Ampule___.-_- 761, 800 12, 958 92, 800 
eS oo 7 346 72 
Hottie... ..<...- 916, 920 108, 938 857, 624 
| | | 
| Tube. _......-| 1, 200 91 1, 200 
ae 30, 000 46, 135 | 26, 974 
ses Ohi ices 8, 700 957 8, 700 
aa knead 2, 000 580 2, 000 
ILE 100 1, 200 100 
Ampule..____- 200 | BON Wicca chacoen 
No coc 750, 000 | 264 | 750, 000 
Kilogram - - - -- 375 | 7, 854 75 
Bottle_......-- | 1, 000 8, 980 | 1,000 
Wach........ .| 9, 694, 000 38, 291 | 19, “os 
(POUNE. ks cc. . | , 023 4, 583 1, 
aa a 50, 000 12, 938 1 >a 
I 58, 000 8, 700 57, 
eM a | Unknown | Unknown | Unknown 
Bottle_........| 5, 000 3, 750 850 
Each._.....--- | 94,000 | 658 | 94,000 
eoat do.........| 18,074,000 | 87,842 | 5, 688, 400 
| | 
Set... --| 200 | 500 200 
Guher.......- 121, 870 | 47, 425 1 148, 797 
Pound......-- 7, 200 | 3, 100 7, 200 
PSs dautecad 166, 488 99, 176 166, 488 
| 
RARE i sienna 257 4, 440 | 257 
Cubic centi- | 720,000 | 12, 000 720, 000 
meter. 
Pe snccnce 14, 590 | 1, 47a if 
wa eee 106, 990 | 21, 461 | j 
mottle.....---. 1, 000 | 1, 500 1,000 
WE sainsn--~- 119 | 213 14 
em | 4,000, 000 | 12,000 | 1,000, 000 
i cdietinien sens! 1, 536 8, 650 1, 536 
Be a as | ibh-nise-o-] ON fenvesennndt 
table, p. 41. 


Denmark. 
India. 
WRS. 


UNICEF, 
Ethiopia. 


UNICEF. 
IRO, Denmark, Israel, 
Australia, Mexico, 
France. 


| UNICEF, 


Australia. 
Ethiopia. 
IRO. 


Norway. 
PCWM. 
Denmark. 
Mexico. 
TRO. 
IRO, UK, Israel, 
UK. 

UK. 
France. 
IRO. 
Ethiopia. 


UNICEF, 


UNICEF, CWS, 
opia, Norway, 
Zealand. 

WRS. 


IRO, Venezuela, Israel, 
Mexico, France. 

IRO, India, Mexico. 

WRS, Greece, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, 


Ethi- 
New 


| Norway. 


Philippines. 


Israel. 

Israel, Mexico, 
Mexico. 

Israel. 


Philippines, 
Israel. 
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Consolidated list af UN contributions by commodity for CRIK, June 25, 1950- 


Sept. 80, 19 i-—Vontinuad - 




















Bource 


20 | Ching Pietionaliat). 


494.206 | New 


ealand, WR8 

AFSC, Philfppiness 
Greece, Venezuela, Aus- 
tralia, UNICEF, Nor- 
way, LWRI, GARE. 


China Geen). 
A » 7 ° 
India o 


CIF A. 

i pan, STOF 
apan . 

| IRC, 


| STOF, 
Japan. 


Total 
| a 
Item Vait E 
; timated o uantit 
Quantity |achar livered 
| | offered | ley wale! 
aie cai acta eT ce I 
SANITATION SUPPLIES 
BR aions: scnisnctenn tiated SO. anak 20 $9, 700 
WORD Sc bxcctke cde gues Metrie ton.... 633. 114 152, 500 
| 
I nh oins sacha eget ho new raw dns 162, 900 |............ 
MISCELLANEOUS | = 
Coal_.................-| Metric ton_. 9.900 | 128, 552 | 9, 900 
COE FNS). sok 9 4th POOR cedacecn-- 65, 351 | 201, 000 | 55, 335 
po EEE RS yk ee ad 402, 734 168, 095 | 402, 734 
Newsprint__..........- Long ton_. 844, 179 150,000 | 450 
School Supplies._......| Pound .-__...- 1, 769 | 200 | 1, 769 
Schoo] Supplies....-...| Package--..--- 121, 918 | 7, | 121, 905 
Schoo] Chests. --.....- DOOR. .cdyeses 75 | TOE lessiies=s0ted 
Sewing Machines. _---- as hs. 3. 13 | 15, 485 | 11.3 
WS do nitdcn ott, Gai et eid cla 1 | ee 
Toilet Articles... .....- Package... _- 25, 762 | 3, 000 | 25, 762 
I i a Be a selaatuia TIT i ctecracinn 
Grand WR isk Ec ecctbiediiesitice<jnmes 4 “17, 681, 234 | Deleted 





1 More received than programed. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AFSC—American Friends Service Committee, U. 8, 
AJRC—American Junior Red Cross, U, 8. 
ARC—American Red Cross, U. 8. 

AR{K,Il—American Relief for Korea, Inc., U. 8. 

CfF A—Committee for Free Asia, U. 8. 
CARE—Cooperative and Remittance for Europe, U. 8. 
CWS—Church World Service Inc., U. 8. 
IRO—International Refugee Organization, U. N. 
MF—Manget Foundation, U. 8S. 

WHO—World Health Organization, U. N. 

STC F—Save the Children Federation, U. 8. 

W RS—War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, U.S 


UNICEF— United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, U.N 


LW RIi—Lutheran World Relief Ine., U. 8. 

OMS—Oriental Missionary Society, U. 8. 

GCoSDA—General Conference of Seventh Day Adventist, U. 8. 
PCW M—Presbyterian Church World Mission, U. 8, 
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ALLOCATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF SUPPLIES 


As relief and economic aid items arrive in Korea, they are turned over to the 
ROK Office of Supply, which is responsible for warehousing and distribution. 
Once the items are inventoried, a tentative allocation schedule is determined by 
appropriate officials of the ROK Government and their counterparts among the 
officers of UNCACK HQ on the national level. This tentative schedule is then 
presented for review and final approval to the Central Relief Committee, which is 
composed of representatives of various interested ROK Ministries, the Command- 
ing General of UNCACK, UNCACK’s chiefs of section for health, welfare, and 
supply, and an Economie Counselor from the American Embassy. Letters of 
allocation to the Provinces and special areas and institutions listed in the approved 
schedule are then sent through both Korean and EUSAK channels to the provin- 
cial governors and provincial UNCACK teams respectively. Each letter indicates 
the total national allocation to all provinces so that each area is fully apprised of its 
allocation in relation to all others. The letters, which identify the donor or source 
of the relief items as do the outside markings painted on all containers, also re-em- 
phasize the instructions that have been repeatedly given to all governors and 
local officials with regard to the special and careful handling of UN relief items. 

When the relief supplies arrive at the provincial level, the Provincial Relief 
Committee allocates the items it has received to the countries under its jursidiction 
and to the special institutions and refugee centers located in the provinee. Dis- 
tribution is made by rail, UNCACK trucks, ROK Government trucks, and by 
more elemental methods. Letters of allocation prepared by the Provincial Relief 
Committee again urge careful handling and specify the donor. 

As soon as the relief supplies arrive at the country level, the chief official of the 
country assembles the County Relief Committee which is charged with deter- 
mining town and township allocations. Letters of allocation are again prepared 
and those relief items earmarked bv the Provincial Governor for special allocations 
are delivered to the institutions for which they are intended. The final break- 
down of relief supplies is made by the various town and township relief committees. 

Korea, like many other Far Eastern countries, is highly organized in an informal 
way below the town and township level of formal local government. The basic 
element in this informal organization is the titular head of the family unit. He 
is responsible for all transactions between the members of his family and the town- 
ship and town officials. Wherever possible, groups of these family-unit heads 
have completed house by house surveys of damage and personal loss in order to 
evaluate and determine the needs of the individuals and areas falling within their 
jurisdiction. This informal organization is of great importance in the final 
distribution of relief items to end users. 

An accurate check is constantly maintained on the allocation-distribution 
process by means of a system of receipting that covers every procedure from the 
initial allocation by the ROK Government’s Central Relief Committee to the 
final receipt of the relief item by the end user. This latter receipt, which is gen- 
erally authenticated by the seal or fingerprint of the recipient, is kept on file in 
the local town or township government office. Provincial officials, UN CACK 
personnel, and other interested parties continually check and investigate the 
system to insure that the allocation-distribution process is carried out fairly and 
impartially. These inspections also serve to hold losses through pilfering and 


“squeeze” to a minimum. Any official who is found to have mishandled relief 


supplies is immediately removed by the ROK Government. 
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CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 
(Formed by a ROK Cabinet Order in September 1950) 


Minister of Social Affairs 
(Chairman) 
Ministers of Health, Home Affairs, National Defense, Communications, Agri- 
culture & Forestry, Finance, Transportation 


Director, Office of Supply 
Commanding General, UNCACK 
UNCACK Directors for Supply, Health, Welfare 


Economic Counselor, American Embassy 


Functions 


Establishment of requirements for direct relief supplies. 
Allocation of relief supplies to local level. 


Formulation of policies concerning the distribution of relief supplies. 


PROVINCIAL, COUNTY, CITY, TOWN RELIEF COMMITTEES 


(Established pursuant to a letter dated 23 October 1950 from the Minister of 
Social Affairs to all provincial governors) 

Each Committee is composed of from four to seven prominent residents of the 
area concerned. 


Functions 


Establishment of relief programs at the local level. 

Improvement of living conditions in refugee congested areas. 

Development of plans and submission of reports relating to relief activities at 
the local level. 

Allocation and distribution of relief supplies. 
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CONCLUSION: SPECIAL CASES 


In March 1951, a Civilian Transport Corps (CTC) of porters, commanded by 
Korean National Guard Officers, was organized by the Commanding General, 
Eighth Army with a mission of transporting supplies from truckheads to front- 
line units. The CTC was subsequently redesignated the Korean Service Corps 
(KSC) and logistical support was authorized on the basis of certain needs being 
purely military requirements and others being chargeable to Civilian. Relief. as 
necessary relief items with no distinction being made as to the occupation of the 
user. Rations, which are charged against the individual laborer, are distributed 
through Army supply points as are all other items whether procured through 
Civil Assistance channels or from military stocks and funds. 

One welfare problem of great importance and particular interest is the orphan 
or displaced child. Every effort has been made to gather these children together 
in institutions and to identify them so that as many as possible can be reunited 
with their parents or with other members of their fa~ilies. Circulars and news- 
paper advertisements listing pertinent information have served to locate the 
families or relatives of hundreds of children to date. ‘ 

As of 31 July 1951, there were 199 orvhanages in South Korea caring for some 
19.321 children, both orphaned and displaced. In terms of daily care these 
children have been more fortunate than any other war sufferer. Relief com- 
mittee action at both the central and provincial level assures each child of his 
share of relief food, clothing, and other essentials. Although these rations are 
frequently meagre, the institutions caring for these children often receive funds 
and other support from foreign welfare agencies and missionary groups. In 
addition, they are well organized to provide for the needs of their charges and in 
emergency situations they can obtain help more easily from official sources than 
ean any individual family or group of families. 

One other problem, that of civil education, deserves special attention and con- 
sideration. The shortage of school buildings and other educational facilities is 
staggering. Since many Provincial Governments do not have funds to rebuild or 
repair the school buildings that were damaged as a result of the fighting, each 
village or school district must rely on its own resources to do the job. A recent 
inspection trip to two school sites near Suwon revealed that excellent work was 
being done with what materials were available. There is also a severe shortage 
of teachers throughout South Korea and an immediate need for technical assist- 
ance, especially in the fields of curricula, textbook compilation, literacy training, 
teacher training, higher education, and women’s education. Korea also needs 
specialists in agriculture, medical, and other technical and scientific fields. At 
the present time, an Education Advisory Committee composed of ROK Ministry 
of Education officials and members of UNCACK, USIS (United States Informa- 
tion Service), and UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization) is seeking ways and means of meeting the problems that exist in the 
education field, for it is obvious that unless Korea can continue to train and 
educate her young people no present cultural, political, or economic investment 
made by the UN will maintain its value in the future. 


Cnaprter III. Tue Scorpr anp Nature oF SHort-TeRM Economic Arp 
INTRODUCTION 


Economic aid has been furnished to South Korea ever since American Military 
Government began its operations in 1945. Sustaining imports and other aid 
were provided under the GARIOA program until ECA took over this mission in 
December 1948. When the war began in June 1950, ECA was still conducting 
its economic aid program and it continued, thereafter, to provide sustaining 
imports, under its agreement with the ROK Government, until April 1951. 
At that time, the mission of the UNC was expanded to include short-term eco- 
nomic aid. When ECA phased out of Korea, approximately $25,000.000 worth 
of ECA funds were transferred to the UNC to carry on its economie aid mission. 
There was also a large quantity of ECA purchased material which remained to 
be delivered after April 1951. When the UNC took on the mission of short-term 
CCoA’ aid, it continued many of the sustaining import projects originated 
by ECA. 

In meeting its economic aid responsibilities the UNC has been guided by the 
philosophy that it is more beneficial and more economical to furnish raw materials 
and semifinished products to Korea and to let the manufacturing be completed 
there than to furnish finished goods. This is, in short, a policy of maximum 
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Korean self-help. In implementing this policy, however, the UNC has limited 
itself for the most part to the rehabilitation of existing production facilities rather 
than to the installation of new production facilities. Power, transportation, and 
other public service facilities are being rehabilitated to permit the economy to. 
operate. 

The bulk of the sustaining imports are sold through the ROK Government to 
the manufacturers. The proceeds from these sales are utilized to pay the local 
currency expenses incurred in the distribution of free relief supplies to refugees 
and war sufferers. These proceeds are also available to finance local currency 
expenses of other relief and welfare projects. 

t is important that ROK industries with an export potential be restored to 
production in order to provide foreign exchange for needed imports. The UNC 
is taking all possible action consistent with the over-all situation to encourage an 
increase in exports. 

SOUTH KOREA’S FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Ever since 1945 South Korea has been suffering from chronic inflation. Al- 
though there were some short periods of temporary stability, neither United 
States Military Government nor ECA officials were able to bring this inflation 
under control. The unusual expenses of the present war have inevitably speeded 
up the inflation until it is now in a serious state. 

The ROK Government, in the first half (ending 30 September 51) of its fiscal 
year, has made an effort to restrict its expenditures to its revenues and has had 
considerable success. Drastic cuts were made in many areas, some of which 
resulted in increased whan expenditures by the UNC. The sale of a portion of the 
imported aid goods has had some counterinflationary effect. The extent of this 
effect will become increasingly greater as a resuli of the large FY 1952 economic 
aid program. The ROK Government has an extremely difficult finantial problem 
with which to cope. The UNC, with the aid of UNKRA, is endeavoring to fur- 
nish the best possible financial advice and technical! assistance in an effort to help 
the ROK solve this problem. é 

The inflation of the money supply to a point almost 100 times what it was six 
years ago, with a corresponding drop in the value of the whan, has been caused 
by the ROK Government's inability to meet its obligations by normal revenues 
or by borrowing. The Government, therefore, has resorted to the common 
expedient of issuing bank notes to make up the deficiency. The increase of money 
supply during the period March 1950 through September 1951 was as follows: 


ROK money supply 


Quarter ending— Billions of whan 
PR MIOGI SO Rico terchehics ariciink eseraiiantenat Ge Fs sales te cotbles Need e eb a les or, ad aa Wes ceaaeas,- ee 
Sis BI si Bt CO ie os teint is alc Sela Satyr Sie btw deh 122 
September 1950_.-_........-- Sahil il as leas igi bankcard balctan tint 146 
Dipceeer AGG sigs 55 8 xx sree ieenieas pitadde duet + beaded daeiaae whites 292 
Seasoned. i ose ea es Us ea ee A i A ay ia 627 
AMM oe ee is ee oe eee es el Toe ei ar 539 
Sonbsewer TOs RU es Se Bk PE 634 


This expansion of the money supply to meet the government deficit and the 
absence of sufficient goods to satisfy civilian demands have caused prices to 
soar. With 1947 as the base year or 100, the index of open market prices has 
been as follows: 


Date Index 
Ener Gass eet SPORES See Se SE a ee ae 166. 4 
December 1949___-_- Mie wltshuswedet il ssi esse sk ese Bes a 257. 2 
bcos TOSS 6 8b. cee Se ae es BI aie ew 825. 5 
Rampene 8900s eet Chea BAe ee ee 2889. 0 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Both in resources and by tradition South Korea is primarily agricultural. 
Economic rehabilitation measures must take account of this fact. The best 
available estimates indicate that the total disruption of agricultural production 
caused by slightly more than a year of war has been negligible and that output 
is equal to the production level attained in the closing years of Japan’s rule. 
Except for the loss of the area west of the Imjin River and tor the relatively 
small farm-land areas now occupied by military installations, no loss to lands 
has occurred. The 2,400,000 farm operators in South Korea were. able to put 
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in and barvest excellent crops of summer grains (barley, wheat and rye). Only 
a dry spell at transplanting time reduced the number of acres planted and the 
over-all yield per crop. In line with the general practice of substituting short 
growing season crops for rice crops when the full rice acreage cannot be planted, 
Korean farmers made lerge increases in areas planted with millet, soybeans, and 
beans. The yields on these crops ranged from fair to good as did the output on 
potatoes (sweet and white), vegetables, and fruits. The total crop production 
for the vear 1951, in terms of brown rice equivalent, was 24,578,696 suk, or 
3,628,538 long tons. 
Crop production 1951 crop year 



































| : 
. Brown rice 
Crop Area | Production equivalent 
Chunabo | Suk — Suk 

ll a a a ic a i 920, 072 13, 149, 555 13, 149, 555 
NN ok nS akde nd ccmbak bese guneeeeee Soden es Lwinighkegaee 551. 861 5. 660, 594 4. 517, 154 
ees WINOR.  isks eee e wich cepulitdhakch mats Se itn tabaci 257, 144 2, 538. 880 2, 328. 153 
We bbicd th iniodine stiidialndiieinie Sip tacteeadtivienpligebttiendeis dois 111 000 666 000 598, 734 
Bs witiiecek cits dae i eaten acdiahath teas tal chceeetrin. cities pineal in ieishr tca 40 000 200 000 179. 800 
Oats Be oe a AUtes, Well ova ealba Cobre ek peak edeadaeuateh 5 002 17. 509 14 357 
Italian millet_____- aceatateddnpncdansvseddedens keer eeu 200, 377 965, 500 675, 850 
IE Fic sis oti dnehpibthercaademnn de bismdicieaion’ 1, 214 6, 261 3, 255 
a Se ocak allen Carne daar 5, 852 21, 131 13, 946 
GI Sore cht ls olan ec ancomuu ae ceseasacenteancdasebs 12, 666 61.001 46, 970 
GI dibntek =< aids cid Sasdanee bith. Bic dndeenebestichaes ick 13, 405 54, 866 53, 220 
Ng vince idisnens gneaebhee iia cliche nll io Wellin Nihilist 46, 659 171, 909 111. 740 
a ca leat <tpnadieiiiaenthensshaint 251, 936 858, 719 1, 074, 257 
NE oo don Seiden kincgente te mteneons atl ctacke 28, 259 62, 767 59, 628 
Green beans. ._.._._..-- Spice Hee Sika nkbkbsochaihe dipeae 4, 676 11, 859 11, 266 
I NG on tetenhnndinds -dhepaptetninian sucnnbsweennh 140 377 358 
Peas valine: asnate dase ss nteneniasieiians dailiniaame ethic’ 4% ida peg 460 1, 554 1, 492 
Peannts ; ' | BAD | 2, 468 4, 541 
Other pulses... _.....-.---- biel dh oh ae 8, 270 22, 243 | 21, 130 

a a a tas lll ME Sie pica asc ne 4 22, 865, 406 

Kwan 

I conc cegtneeetlnerinie.icy nisRintinwg wane cinimmaiondiiet oie tel 41, 331 68, 652. 307 528, 095 
Trish potatoes____......-- C pahs Saeed toto Retaee Sabeschndeeae 38, 302 54, 639, 000 273, 195 

OE nites sential niin anaes celine sinks OO GRR Ti 6. cred ctes 801, 290 

‘Total erates anG potatoes... -.... 2... .-......- beats 2, 534,195 | a oy 23, 666, 696 
Vegetables._......._- las, oO Sue tel kai ee ea 124,940 | 284.000 000 852. 000 
Fruit_- seca aaree s, 67: 20 000, 000 60 000 

Total ed tht ieemeaneetae, 9.7 24, 578, 696 








Norte.—1 chrngbo=2.45 acres. 1 suk of brown rice=150 kilograms or 5.12 American dry measvre br'shels 
Brown rice equivalent is a tnit serving as a common denominator in determining Korea’s food position. 


Consumption requirements for 1951 are estimated at 24,609,000 suk or 3,633,012 
long tons. This would indicate a deficit of only 4,474 long tons between crop 
production and consumption requirements for 1951. This deficit has been more 
than balanced out by the foodstuffs imported under the United Nations Command 
program. 

The principal problem at present is in the ROK Government’s rice collection 
and rationing program. During the period 1945 to 1948 when South Korea 
was under United States Military Government control, a collection and rationing 
program for the whole population was in effect. At the present time, however, 
the common man must buy his food on the open market. The present rationing 
program applies only to POW’s, ROK police and military forces, ROK Govern- 
ment officials, and a few other special groups. Collections derived from vested 
property, from land reform payments, and from a 15% farm tax in kind (effective 
on the 1951 rice crop) actually fail to meet the requirements of even this rather 
limited and preferential rationing system. As a result of colleetion, transporta- 
tion, and distribution break-downs caused by military operations during the 
year, practically all the grain distributed to Korean war sufferers and refugees 
as direct relief was imported and distributed under the United Nations Command 
program. 

The very fact that the area of summer grains planted this fall is being increased 
by 20% ,that the fertilizer situation is good, and that farmers have access to ell 
farm lands except those west of the Imjin River affords a basis for optimism in 
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estimating 1952 crop yields. If weather conditions prove favorable and if no 
disruptive influences arise, it is estimated that the 1952 crop vear yield will approxi- 
mate 25,500,000 suk of.brown rice equivalent. <A yield this size should meet all 
the food requirements for South Korea. 

A major economie aid achievement in the food and agricultural production 
field has been the importation of chemical fertilizers. A total of 225,000 metric 
tons is scheduled for delivery by 31 March 1952. Of this quantity, 119,046 
metric tons had already been received in Korea on 30 September 1951. It is 
conservatively estimated that the importation of fertilizer into Korea will increase 
food production to the point where approximately $20,000,000 annually may be 
saved from food imvort costs. 

Although, statistically, livestock may appear to occupy a minor position in the 
agricultural economy of South Korea, the figures actually do not do justice to 
the importance of livestock in the daily lite of the average Korean. Work cattle 
and horses are naturally essential as a means of draft power and of transportation, 
and under normal conditions the people of South Korea consume some 6,000,000 
pounds of poultry, 6,000,000 pounds of pork, and 50,000,000 eggs annually. 

In the period 1920 to 1940, the Japanese placed considerable emphasis upon 
increasing livestock production, but following the end of the war in the Pacific the 
uncontrolled slaughter of cattle and other livestock reached the point where it 
became necessary, in the spring of 1947, for the American Military Government 
to issue an ordinance prohibiting the slaughter of cattle under ten years of age. 
As a result, livestock production, in general, approached the limits imposed by 
the feed supply. 

Following the invasion on 25 June, the South Koreans once more resorted to 
mass slaughtering as a means of insuring that they, and not the invaders, would 
derive the benefit from their cattle and poultry. In spite of this development, the 
livestock problem at present does not appear to be too serious. With the excep- 
tion of work cattle, there is sufficient stock in the country to restore and possibly 
to increase the preinvasion livestock population in the space of one year, pro- 
vided restraint is exercised with respect to slaughtering. 

Although surveys conducted by United Nations Command personnel during 
the 1951 rice and grain field preparation period revealed no serious shortage of 
work cattle, specialists in this field consider it important to increase the number 
of work cattle as rapidly as possible so as to insure an adequate future supply of 
draft animals, meat, and hides. As a result of discussions held with representa- 
tives of the United Nations Command, the Livestock Section of the Ministry of 
Agrienlture and Ferestry of the Republic of Korea has decided to increase the 
number of work cattle by requesting reenactment of the nonslaughter ordinance, 
by establishing cattle protection districts, by registering all cattle, by distributing 
government-owned service bulls at the rate of one bull to every sixty cows, and 
by importing some cattle. The importation of cattle, however, is not considered 
nearly so important as the prevention of illegal slaughtering and the encourage- 
ment of local breeding. 

At the present time, horses and excellent draft cattle are being produced in 
national and provincial livestock stations and are being distributed throughout 
South Kerea es repidly as conditions permit. One problem that still remains is 
that of meeting the increased feed requirements attendant upon an expansion of 
livestock production. Except for the island province of Cheju-do there are few 
extensive pasture and hay producing areas in South Korea. Even the lower 
foothills of the ever-present mountains are off-limits as pasture land since they 
are already planted with forest seedlings or are earmarked for that use by the 
Government. 

During the vear and more that has elapsed since the Communist invasion of 
South Korea, United Nations Command veterinarians have been active in stopping 
epidemics of erysipelas and hog cholera, in reactivating the veterinary college at 
Pusan, in establishing veterinary clinics throughout the provinces, and in pro- 
graming veterinary supplies in sufficient quantities to minimize livestock losses 
from disease. 

It is interesting to note from the following table of livestock population for 
South Korea that although the number of work cattle in South Korea on 1 Decem- 
ber 1951 (438,660) was still considerably less than the number on 25 June 1950 
(720,920) the present figure does not compare unfavorably with the work cattle 
population at the beginning of 1946 (556,220). Similarly, although the present 
number of hogs (200,000 estimated for 1 December 1951) is less than half of the 
hog population on 25 June 1950 (577,930) it is at least 10% more than the popu- 
lation at the beginning of 1946 (181,331). Other comparisons of this nature can 
be made by consulting the following table: 
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Livestock population, South Korea 

















Kind | Jan. 1, 1946 Jan. 1, 1949! | June 25, 1950 | Jan. 1, 1951 | Dec. 1, 1951! 
| 
Wet GUAR. Soe se tie | 556, 220 | 737, 026 720, 920 | 392, 660 | 438, 660 
SOR OORT oi oo kind ceded | 1,127 1, 821 1,010 | 780 1,000 
a 181, 331 , 998 | 577, 930 156, 400 200, 000 
Horses-ponies_............... 38, 066 39, 075 22, 530 | 17, 070 18, 000 
GN Eesti 22: 4,317 | 3,760 1,960 | 1,020 1, 200 
GOR css xe eae. 3. i555 25, 865 49, 198 39, 610 | 19, 850 21, 700 
a ta Se aac 12, 356 47, 290 | 149, 440 | 1, 940 110, 000 
Poultry - _-_.- Sees ee bs Z | 1, 516, 390 | 2, 268, 000 2, 927, 980 | 719, 480 1, 600, 900 
Honey bees.................- able seada tek 42, 348 | 65, 210 | 33, 670 (2) 
| | i 
1 Estimated. 


2 Not determined. 
FISHING 


In the fishing industry, the dislocation and damage resulting from the Com- 
munist invasion is greater than in agriculture. It is estimated that the fishing 
fleet has been reduced or damaged by 10%, fishing harbors and breakwaters by 
30%, ice-making capacity by 65%, and agar agar factories and canning plants by 
75%. In addition, warehouses and markets, nets, ropes, and other fishing gear 
have suffered in varying degrees. In order to repair the damage resulting from 
the war, improve conditions growing out of poor maintenance, and increase 
production of some 400,000 metric tons of fish annually, it is estimated that the 
following dollar requirements in terms of goods and materials are necessary to 
repair war damage and replace facilities: 


Approximate 

Category U. 8S. $ Cost 
Buildings, warehouses, and fish markets------_..-._....-.---.---- $234, 300) 
Agar agar, canning, and ice manufacturing. ___- wt 3 wi 75, 572 
Waeneoe nem. emt mekeriele). os ici 2 Seis oak Sida ace 3, 005, 606 
PINS ETOOUE os dc cckow ter ladews Jeclntad ous divin Jue 297, 922 
Pieineg ete si wisied sie deniannws He octets IGbl cet ee besiga. 3, 104, 108 
Bets webawi eneiouceds 6. ties Bwk sven elk waned 6, 717, 508 


In spite of the poor conditions existing in the fishing industry, marine production 
in 1951 will probably approximate 250,000 metric tons, or some 50,000 metric tons 
short of South Korea’s production for 1949. It is anticipated that rehabilitation 
of the fishing fleet will enable Korea to build an exportable surplus of fish and thus 
derive badly needed foreign exchange credits. 

Action has also been taken to provide abaca fiber, fishing nets, and the other 
fishing gear so desperately needed by Korean fishermen. The military release of: 
certain ice production and cold storage facilities has assisted the Korean fishing 
industry to reduce loss through spoilage. Efforts are being made by the UNC to 
encourage Korean salt production through importing supplies needed for the- 
rehabilitation of salterns. 


POWER, MINING, FUEL AND INDUSTRY 
General 

In the industrial and mining fields the problems that must be met and 
countered are even greater than those in the fishing industry. Following her 
absorption of Manchuria in the early 1930’s, Japan developed the Korean economy 
as an integral part of her own Empire. Thus, Korean industry was in no way 
self-sufficient since her factories, mines, and industrial plants were merely links 
in a chain of production that included other factories and plants in Manchuria 
and Japan. This was particularly true of Korea’s heavy industry. 

Another aspect of Japan’s industrial development of Korea which subsequently 
has had great significance in view of the division of the country at the 38th 
Parallel is that eighty-five percent of the heavy industry is in the North and 
seventy-five percent of the light industry is in the South. The latter has always 
been dependent upon the industrial concentrations of the North and has espe- 
cially looked to the North for the electric power with which to operate its plants 
and establishments. Important mining operations and industry as a whole are 
strangled without electricity. Even agriculture depends upon it to some extent 
for pumping operations for irrigation purposes. Without electricity the economy 
of South Korea cannot function. 
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Power 


Electrical power from North Korea, practically the only thing still crossing, 
the 38th Parallel after 1945, was cut off in May 1948, three months before the 
formal establishment of the new Republic of Korea. Prior to this development 
45,000 KW monthly average were being generated in South Korea by steam 
power plants, hydroelectric plants, and power barges, and 57,000 KW were being 
supplied by North Korea. This total of 102,000 KW average per month was 
actually only half the amount needed in order to undertake a successful program 
of industrial and economic rehabilitation. Although the power barges in South 
Korea doubled their supply and the steam power plants quadrupled their output 
after the cut-off, a ten percent decrease in hydroelectric plant generation com- 
bined with the loss of the 57,000 KW supplied from the North to reduce South 
Korea’s power supply by 25% of what it had been prior to May 1948. (See the 
following table.) 


Comparison of monthly power supply in South Korea 1948-49, ROK 


(Unit: Kilowatt monthly average] 














y a | : | Monthly 
Source of power April 1948 | average 1949 
South Korea: 
I os Shae ian aia ho wile es dion in dee ae adentbanain qadeaphess's 8, 000 15, 000 
IN 8 a nd se leach wn Gaseudgomecnoasn’ | 8, 000 | 33, 000 
EID TRIN cic ice sulk Bo ec a ee 29, 000 | 26, 000 
SEE as 6a scien: engn-ch scam ingle salairsanidge sq ulvs = bebayabnemuieoens’ 57, 000 | 0 
mE ees Sas Set ots So eed salt Fk aie et | 102, 000 | 74, 000 


In the period January to September 1951, the United Nations Command was 
compelled to place emphasis upon repairing the generating facilities of South 
Korea so as to restore, to the maximum extent possible, the rate of output of 
June 1950. This was no easy task considering the damage that had been done 
by the invaders, first in the summer of 1950 and again at the end of the year. 
The basic problem with respect to rehabilitating steam plants lay in obtaining coal 
from Korean mines which not only had suffered serious damage to surface plants 
but also had ceased production following the Communist invasion. As a result, 
various emergency measures were inaugurated to keep the plants in operation 
while rehabilitation was carried out. In spite of the many difficult problems that 
must be solved in the power generation field, the outlook for 1952 is encouraging. 


Mining and fuel 


In the field of mining, the United Nations Command is confronted with a gamut 
of economic aid problems. South Korean coal production in 1949 totaled about 
one million tons of anthracite with a high ash content. Consequently, some 
bituminous coal had to be imported for special operations. The North Korean 
invasion in June 1950 and the Chinese Communist entry in November resulted in 
a stoppage of anthractite production and the shutting down of all of the large and 
most of the small mines. As a result, the United Nations Command has been 
engaged in an intensive rehabilitation program aimed at rendering all possible 
assistance to the Republic of Korea Government in its efforts to restore South 
Korea's coal producing facilities. Bulldozers, steam shovels, dynamite, head 
lamps, battery rechargers, belting, air compressor switchboards, hoisting cables 
picks, shovels, telephone lines and similar essential items have been supplied. 
Although an estimate by the Dai Han Coal Company with respect to the amount 
of coal that will be produced in the period September 1951 to March 1952 indi- 
cates that the full recovery of the anthracite coal industry is still about one vear off, 
the progress that is being made will eventually enable South Korea to help pay for 
the UNC bituminous coal imports with Korean anthracite exports. 

There is also some scattered production of flourspar, talc, and kaolin for export. 
Gold and silver production has never been strictly controlled and most of the 
output has been channeled into the open market since government prices have not 
offered sufficient incentive to bring the gold into the government treasury. 

In the fuel field, charcoal stands as the traditional standard for home cooking, 
but the pace at which the Korean people have denuded their forest lands has 
necessitated the importation of charcoal under the civilian relief and economic 
and program. Some alleviation of this condition is expected when the peat 
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production from recently discovered fields reaches capacity output. At the 
present time, the problem of importing vast quantities of expensive charcoal is 
being met by substituting petroleum coke from the United States. The net result 
is that each time a long ton of coke is imported in place of a long ton of charcoal 
the economic aid program saves $96.50. Not only can this money be applied 
toward other, more urgent, requirements, but with enough savings along the 
whole front of economie aid operations it will be possible substantially to reduce 
the relative cost of the whole operation. 


Industry 


So far as South Korean industry is concerned, most of it is largely concen- 
trated in the three cities of Seoul, Pusan and Taegu with minor developments 
at Taejon and Kwangju. Although the Pusan-Taegu concentrations have 


escaped war damage thus far, they are in a very poor condition and are costly - 


to operate. The Seoul area establishments on the other hand have suffered 
extensive damage. Not only is South Korean industry dependent upon the 
provision of sufficient power, it is also a victim of a long standing deterioration 
in physical plant and of an equally protracted dearth of trained engineers, tech- 
nical supervisors, and skilled labor. In addition, there is a critical need for 
operation and reconstruction capital. 

When the United Nations Command was assigned its civilian relief and eco- 
nomic aid mission, the principle was established that any aid furnished by the 
UNC should be supplementary to the self-help the Koreans were expected to 
furnish on their own. It immediately became evident, of course, that if the 
Koreans were to help themselves effectively their industries must first be placed 
in operation. Thus, equipment and raw materials became an immediate require- 
ment. As a general rule, it was considered essential that no finished products 
should be supplied to Korea if local industry could fabricate such products itself. 
Although large quantities of industrial raw materials were furnished for process- 
ing in Korea, the huge requirements for direct relief supplies and for fertilizer 
imports left few resources available for the supply of spare parts and equipment 
for Korean industry. Even today, therefore, industrial rehabilitation still 
remains a Major requirement. As noted earlier, the expansion of industrial 
output is also dependent upon increased supplies of electric power so that even 
with plant repairs and the acquisition of needed raw materials South Korean 
industry cannot forge ahead without a concurrent rehabilitation of the Republic’s 
power supply position. 

Textile manufacturing is the most important of South Korea’s light industries, 
but the damage done by the war has been extensive. Prior to the Communist 
invasion, there were 17 cotton textile plants in South Korea. A year later only 
4 plants were in operation. Of the remainder, some had been destroyed or 
severely damaged while others gave promise of producing once again at some 
future date if only the necessary repairs could be made and raw materials obtained. 
Fortunately, the plants in the Pusan-Taegu Perimeter, which included some of the 
largest plants in South Korea, were not directly hit by the war. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the present position of South Korea’s textile industry 
can be obtained from a comparison of the number of looms and spindles in opera- 
tion in South Korea before and after 25 June 1950. Before the invasion there 
were 291,248 operable spindles in the cotton mills of South Korea and 8,522 
operable looms. As of the end of September 1951, there were only 70,000 operable 
spindles and 2,350 looms. Such is the price, in terms of the cotton textile industry 
alone, that has been visited upon the people of South Korea by the Communist 
aggressors from the North. 

At the present time, there are approximately 4,500 spindles and 400 operable 
looms in the woolen industry and 4,500 operable power looms and 2,500 operable 
hand looms in the silk and rayon industries. The textile mill facilities of South 
Korea are in a state of disrepair, breakdowns are frequent, wastage is high, and the 
quality of goods produced is substandard. In the case of the silk industry, the 
mulberry trees have deteriorated so that the quality of the raw silk produced has 
declined. At the present time, the textile industry is being restored as a result of 
the economic aid received through the United Nations Command. It is evident, 
however, that a considerable period will be required before a thorough rehabilita- 
tion of this vital industrv can take place. 

Both the cotton and the woolen textile industries are dependent almost wholly 
upon imported raw materials. In the past year, the United Nations Command 
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has furnished sufficient raw cotton to enable the cotton textile mills to operate 
at or near their present capacity. The UNC has also furnished considerable 
quantitics of wool and wool clips. 

Quantities of raw rubber have been imported by the United Nations Command 
in order to make it possible for the South Koreans to manufacture bicycle tires 
and tubes, rice mill rollers, and their traditional rubber shoes. Although the 
rubber plants which are located principally at Pusan and Taegu have suffered 
little or no war damage, their abillty to produce is hampered by South Korea’s 
power shortage. 

SUMMARY 


In general, South Korea’s industry has suffered from a lack of power and raw 
materials and from poor maintenance over a long period of years. Large quanti- 
ties of replacement parts and of new equipment are required to enable the indus- 
trial establishments in the South to operate effectively. There is an abundant 
supply of unskilled labor, both male and female, but skilled labor is relatively 
scarce. ‘There is also a critical need for trained engineers, technical supervisors, 
and managerial personnel. In the face of these needs, the United Nations 
Command is providing those requirements which are consonant with its mission 
and its resources. The rest must be done by the Koreans themselves with the 
help of the long-range planning and development to be implemented by the 
United Nations when the military emergency is at an end. The following chart 
shows what has been done to date and what is projected for the future. 
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Unirep Nations ComMAND PROGRAM FoR KorgaA, CrviILIAN RELIEF AND 
Economic Arp 


This chart illustrates, on a comparative basis, the tonnage and cost of civilian 


relief and economic aid delivered to Korea during FY 1951 and the tonnage and 
cost of the program now in progress. 


FY 1951 FY 1952 
ACTUAL PROGRAM 
DELIVERY 
$41,107,000* $201,800,000 








1,234,000 
LONG TONS 


* This does not include $30,000,000 worth of economic rehabili- 
tation supplies and equipment procured by ECA during the period 
1 July 1950 to April 1951. (See Chapter II for a complete finan- 
cial statement of civilian relief and economic aid provided to 
date.) 






364,000 


LONG TONS 


The picture presented here with respect to agriculture, industry, and finance 
bears witness to the problems clouding the future of the people of South Korea. 
These problems are serious and the solutions difficult. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that it is necessary to use a Korean yardstick when measuring 
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conditions in Korea. Only by surveying the conditions prevailing in Korea itself 
during the thirty-five years of Japanese rule and during the postliberation period 
of division is it possible to view the present situation in its proper perspective. 
If this is done, the actual nature of the problem of civilian relief and economic 
aid and the scope of the measures taken to combat it will be in proper proportion. 

In the final analysis, the money being spent in Korea and the goods and supplies 
being furnished are designed to create stability in the present and confidence in 
the future. The economic-aid program is keyed to maximizing Korean economic 
self-help so that the people of Korea may emerge from this war with the means 
with which to develop a stable and effective economy. Only if they can do this 
will they be able to remain free and to devote their energies to achieving their 
paramount desire for independence. 


Donations for civilian relief in Korea, June 1950 through May 31, 1952 


Donor Estimated value 
Argentina. __—_- soe ae sat eh $500, 000 
Australia. ____ Se i : he UE ee 411, 990 
Australian Presby terian Mission __ Sees 5 oe i Saale aes 21, 550 
Australian Red Cross__. _- ng Ee SE NO 15, 790 
ON ELE REID Mae aes er eee a ae ei eae 59, 500 
Burma __-____ : - gi ed nea. 0 hea a i rat ee Be 50, 000 
aN ed a 4, 020 
Canadian Red Cross __. . ee Teas Sela Ie ae pias a 2, 240 
United Church of Canada___._____- sree tae Ta ae ta A oe 99, 000 
Chinese Government_. ate he A a : 617, 130 
Catholic Organization of Ai- -Rin-Kai, TORI 3. Berts kak ch etd es 5, 400 
Costa Rica- - - _- ea ees 5 See So a ee Ber BS tat ce 8 1, 866 
aS en ea es Fee Bo ee ke ee oe 259, 000 
Denmark__ ee een apsea | : ‘ SR hE ee Si 256, 916 
Ecuador. _-___-- Sy ba ea toe et bode at ce ppb apes a Fae 8 119, 978 
Ethiopia_____ _- ta teh 3 oe a aie ial hee et eo ote 26, 052 
France... ....- Be ea aE ie er kk ae Na MBs 77, 582 
meee Caer tote te Fe a ee ees 115, 641 

Greek Red Cross _ Beet ae ee te eed od Od Soa SO 8 fe ale 686 
Teeland______- tie a ee RE ek Se 9 as iow ee 55, 050 
ie a eee eer ee el te ee tk eee 172, 045 


Indian Red Cross Society - eo oR da A ee A 20, 910 


Tranian Hed Lion e606 eGo. 050000). 22_.22. 2.2.2 -..--e e 3, 900 
International Refugee Organization _____- is : Be 204, 435 
NI ith i ee Se sda wees 102, 625 
Japan Canned and Bottled Food Association......_.-.----------- 3, 000 
Japanese Red Cross_____.__.__- Da te Re a ey To 71, 000 
Korean Consul General___.____________- Os ee eet cage Se SN, 3, 139 
Liberia so ab tide tbls eta: Oo ait ein Si Sab cal da: desled he js%eo ik sop os El a ts bt wh whew ow Bd 25, 730 
TN ES Nis og es ae alana 453, 463 
FR 152, 139 
New Zealand Council of Organizations for Felief Services Overseas _- 21, 770 
Oe eee ee ccc ebeede 194 
Nira GeCRer Soe uo ee PS el be 5, 640 
Norwegian Relief Agency for European Refugees Deites tiers o's ek ok LAE, 285, 580 
NOROR ike fei ae cnet ie a a 78, 365 
A ct eee mee ree ae ee 379, 850 
PE ns a ree ek ee oe fee So dae eat 2, 256, 588 
renee Wane NS os ae 8 TL ODO a Us Be Bete 172, 512 
Tes 5 iors ues Hi RNAS ah oou sb cals d add dae neua~o¥ 4, 368, 000 
Turkey Red Crescent Beciaty ela ee 950 
United Te nn uawuneene cue 267, 287 
SN A ee ee bala feta ee 8, 400 
eee Sn ot eke Bee. enon nn odbus 1, 225 
Urug POT Sait othe Sls - kh wade nt Hh sedt dees --b- Go ae-e- 250, 779 
U. N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization - - - -_._-_- 100, 000 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction ae i Se aa, 862, 000 
U. N. International Children’s Emergency Fund Beene Sit iB lea 1, 532, 554 
Vannes Fs A i, PR Ca. 196, 530 
Donations by various United States agencies__._._____.......-.-- 13, 433, 192 
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Donations for civilian relief in Korea made by various United States organizations, 
June 1950 through May 81, 1952 








Donor Estimated value 
American Friends Service Committee__._........_..._-_--_--__- $295, 603 
Ami Gn a es a a a ee NU dee SE Sg aes 48, 016 
fapnied ene CRON oS es merece le zis 357, 500 
Aeperisem Ted Givess te Papen = oo. 3 oon ek Ce es le 2, 700 
Amberbena eenes Be Teak os 2 as Seas Bee Eee 5, 576, 650 
Bancroft-Whitney Co_______- eee BS Sekt aoe pegs al Jes 600 
CORR TE es or ss pera te Sa hee Te ae Sete 1, 535, 159 
Ciencia aren os ok Sea etek eee 703, 263 
Crs Ge en ee ioe 150, 000 
Friendship Among Children and Youth Around the World__...__.. 8, 700 
General Conference Seventh Day Adventists__._.._._..._-_---__- 10, 000 
Heifer Project Committee, New Windsor, Md_____......-._------ 17, 500 
i. 4: gee CO. thnreush WES, NOWC..2 2 cw ecc ewe cnn ee 8, 250 
TI ir Sn ig I ns lin ie ee Ng a ad Stig oe 1, 120 
IO CN 9 ig a eS ed ee ao 193, 388 
ee SS ES ee Te NN MN SCL A A Nl 9, 250 
Teves plospital, metneeda.. Md... ees See a 500 
Naval Supply Depot, San Pe dro, MONS ot 2 he gehen oa, 31, 360 
Nineteenth Bombardment Wing, USAF____...._.-.-.----------- 120 
Copeeenenns DEO IOMNOI Ss A ce 102, 883 
SIT IEE: TRIN” I a an adoabebuaes 602 
Pee are 1 ee Teena ne 100, 861 
Genpel Whildren of Gan Mraneimeo._.......... 50. eo 80 
Special Services officer, USARPAC__.....-.-...--.--.----22 28. 1, 120 
RR SNE 7 FN et hn ig es eek ee ek ta te 10, 857 
War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference. __.-__- 4, 135, 087 
RNIN TAINO yr oe 8 ay nS gm Se Sag ate Ot 132, 023 

Total United States organizations___...______._-_-__-- _.. 18, 433, 192 


Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Chairman, let me say for the record that 
the testimony at the House hearings appears on pages 47, 56, 65, 77, 
and 100 of the House hearings. 


POSITION OF AGENCY ON COMMUNIST NATIONS 


Senator KnowLanp. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to know— 
perhaps the defendant cannot supply us with the information—but I 
would like to have furnished by the State Department whether in 
this resolution which was passed by the U. N. and is referred to on 
page 2 of this report, where they set up this UNKRA agency, which 
is a little UNRRA, whether or not provision has been made to keep the 
Soviet Union and its satellites off that completely or whether we are 
going to have the Soviet Union and its Communist satellites sitting 
on another UNRRA committee, using that organization as they use 
their embassies throughout the world for espionage and for fifth- 
column activity. I think this Congress is entitled to know, before a 
single dollar goes to an international agency, what protection we are 
going to have against the Soviet Union directly or indirectly being in 
a position to disturb the conditions in the Republic of Korea. I cer- 
tainly want to know it before I give any such approval to any inter- 
national set-up. 

Secretary Pace. It will have to come from the State Department. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you familiar with it at the present. time? 

Secretary Pacer. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Frreuson. Whether the Soviet Union and the satellites 
are going in on that. 

Secretary Pacr. I cannot answer that question. 
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f Senator Ferauson. They certainly have nothing to do with this 
program. 

General Cotuins. No, sir; and we deliberately, Senator Knowland, 
kept this in the hands of the military in order to be sure that there 
would be no interference with the actual military campaign. That 
is the reason why we still frankly had to carry the load on this thing. 


NEED FOR CONTROL OF RELIEF FUNDS 


Senator KNowLanp. As long as we are furnishing 97 percent of 
the funds, I think we ought to be sure just how these funds are being 
expended. 

Secretary Pace. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator O’Manonry. It would be perfectly simple to put in lan- 
guage or in the report that these funds are to be expended solely 
by the United States Army. 

Senator KNow.anp. And if there is to be any change on it they 
ought to come back and report to this committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is chiefly for health and sanitation and. 
prevention of complete distintegration behind our own lines. 

Secretary Pacr. Yes. 

General Coutins. As I understand it, I will put it in the record right 
now subject to correction, moneys appropriated here, if appropriated, 
will be expended wholly under American supervision. That is, no 
international organization will be involved in the expenditure of these 
funds. 

Senator O’Manonry. We will write that in the report. 

Senator Knowxanp. In the Secretary’s statement he says: 

Existing arrangements contemplate that shortly after hostilities cease in Korea, 
responsibility for civilian relief in Korea will shift to the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. In anticipation of this shift, personnel of UNKRA 
have already begun to familiarize themselves with the problems involved. 

That is the reason I want a full explanation given to this committee 
as to how that thing is set up. I agree with the Senator from Wyoming 
we should put language in this report that these funds can not be 
transferred until a full report has been made to this committee. 

Senator Ferauson. How could these funds be transferred from this 
Military Establishment to an international organization? 

General Couuins. They cannot be, sir. It could not be done. 

Senator Ferauson. It is not contemplated it will be done either 
directly or indirectly. 

General Couuins. That is right, sir. 

Senator KNowLanp. I am satisfied with the explanation that these 
gentlemen have given us and we will cover it in the report. 


AMENDMENT ON USE OF CONTRIBUTIONS STRICKEN IN HOUSE 


Secretary Pacr. May I mention two things at the end which I 
think are important. J am moving to “Army use of contributions 
from foreign governments without payment of appropriated dollars 
to the United States Treasury.” 

Before closing, I should like to call your attention to an Army- 
sponsored amendment to the action taken by the House with respect 
to our 1952 supplemental request. This amendment, although it 
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deals with merely a language technicality, has serious dollar implica- 
tions to the Army and to the Congress. In preparing its fiscal year 
1953 budget, the Army reduced the appropriated dollars that it is 
requesting to support United States forces stationed in Japan by the 
approximately $180 million in supplies, services, and local currency 
which the Japanese Government has agreed to supply pursuant to its 
administrative agreement with the United States. 

Similarly, since it was anticipated that the recently executed peace 
pact with the German Federal Republic would also call for that coun- 
try to provide certain supplies and services to support our troops 
stationed in Germany, no provision was made for such costs in our- 
fiscal year 1953 budget request. It is estimated that these contribu- 
tions for both Japan and Germany for fiscal 1953 will amount to well 
over half a billion dollars. The language, however, which would have 
provided the necessary statutory authority to use these contributions 
without depositing into the United States Treasury an equivalent 
amount of appropriated dollars was deleted on the floor of the House 
on a point of order. 

Senator O’Manoney. The point of order to which you refer was 
made by Congressman Taber and since the bill came over here, he, 
thinking it was coming in a regular appropriation bill, wrote me a 
letter under date of May 21, which I think ought to be read into the 
record at this time. It was addressed to me personally: 

Some language that was in the deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 7860, on 
page 8, lines 15 to 23 was stricken out on a point of order. 

I have been over what the Department of Defense desires to do under this 
proposed language, and I have prepared language with reference to it which 
meets with the approval of General Moore and which I think would completely 
accomplish the objectives of the Department. 

I do not believe that if the Senate should carry the language that I am enclosing 
that there would be any objection to it in conference. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun TABER. 


Senator Frerevuson. What is the language, the same as this? 


REMEDIAL LANGUAGE PROPOSED 


Senator O’Maunonry. The language which he includes is exactly the 
same language which the Secretary proposed. It reads as follows: 

During the fiseal years 1952 and 1953 the agencies of the Department of De- 
fense may accept property and services and moneys from foreign countries for the 
use of the United States in accordance with mutual defense agreements and such 


agencies may use the same for the support of the United States forces in such 
areas without specific appropriation therefor. 


Now, that is the language to which Congressman Taber agrees. 

Senator Fercuson. That would be over and above our appropria- 
tion, whatever that amounts to. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. My feeling is that we ought to write in the 
report on this bill a specific direction that we receive a report about 
this matter and then on the regular bill go into it a little bit further 
so that we will not be creating a revolving fund. 

Senator Fsreuson. In other words, we ought to know also what 
this will amount to in dollar value. 

Senator O’Manoney. Unquestionably. 

Senator Frereuson. Can you get these figures as to what this 
might amount to? 
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ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT NEEDED 


General Decker. I can make a reasonable estimate of it. In 
Japan it will be in the vicinity of the equivalent of $180 million. 
From Germany it depends on what is finally written into the con- 
tractual agreement with Germany. 

Senator Fercuson. You anticipate how much? 

General Decker. I anticipate in the neighborhood of $600 million. 

Senator Ferecuson. About $780 million total? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. That will be used for the purpose for which we 
are appropriating money in this budget. What reason is there, if 
we receive the same money, we should not return it to the Treasury? 

Secretary Pace. We did not request it. This fund in our 1953 
request was specifically excluded. Is that accurate? 

General Decker. We would not be able to accept it. 

Secretary Pacr. We could not ask for it and return it to the Treas- 
ury. That would be a double fiscal operation. 


ACCOUNTING CLEARANCE NEEDED 


Senator O’Manoney. The thing we must do is to get the account- 
ing cleared. Unless this amendment. or something like it goes in the 
bill, then we are depriving ourselves of the contribution, but I think 
the disposition of the committee would be to make certain that this 
additional contribution is not added to something that is already 
appropriated. 

Secretary Pace. I would agree with that 100 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you, it is my understanding it is 
not intended in any case in Germany or elsewhere to use some of these 
so-called counterpart funds, am I right about that? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. What we will do here, we will 
receive from the German Government certain property, services and 
moneys in terms of our peace pact. Those particular funds will be 
used for our operations in Germany and no request is made in the 
1953 appropriation for that particular amount. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. It is my understanding we are not here deal- 
ing with the so-called counterpart funds. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. We should be dealing in an over-all budget in 
which every activity is set up and itemized and the total is placed 
there and then there is a reduction of contributions from other sources. 
Anything less than that gives us only a part of the picture. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is why I say we ought to allow it for 
services to be received and then in the regular bill we must tie up 
the loose ends. 

Senator Corpon. You mean by that the 1953 bill? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Senator Frereuson. This reads, “During fiscal ’52 and ’53,” 
so it is permanent at least for these 2 years. 

Chairman McKe ar. I know there is some reason for it, but why 
should it go in this bill rather than in the 1953 bill? 
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Secretary Pacer. It does not, Senator. This bill merely permits us 
to accept it without making corresponding deposits in the Federal 
Treasury. 

Chairman McKe.utar. Then it will be used in the present fiscal 
year? 

Secretary Pace. It will be used during 1953 as well. This is 
merely permission to permit us to accept from people who are paying 
us in services. 


PROHIBITION ON EXPENDITURES IN JUNE 


Chairman McKe tuar. I can understand that, but there are only 
15 to 16 days before the fiscal year. Now, have any of these funds 
that you received from other nations been spent this year? 

Secretary Pace. Some have already been accepted. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is not the question. We want you to 
accept it, but the chairman wants to be sure you are not going to 
spend it in the remaining days of June. That will not bother you at 
all. Let us write in the report that these moneys are not be expended 
during the remainder of this current year and we will handle it in the 
regular bill. 

General Couurns. I think they have already expended some of it. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much has been spent? 

Senator Frereuson. What did you spend it for? 

General Decker. We have been accepting it all year in the nature 
of services given us in Japan, facilities, buildings, transportation and 
that sort of thing. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was thinking of moneys. I think you can 
forget services which have been received. 

Senator Ferauson. If they get services, then they do not have to 
pay that much money out of the appropriation. 

General Cotiins. We did not include money. We did not ask 
for it. 

ESTIMATE OF KOREAN WAR COST 


Secretary Pace. If you will notice, the request that is now being 
made by the Department of the Army is for $1,168,000,000 without 
reflecting the $40 million House cut. I think that while it is impossible 
to accurately reflect the cost of the Korean war because it involves the 
judgment of men, if you were trying to evaluate it, you would have 
evaluated it around 4 to 5 billion dollars. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you furnish to this committee what your 
best judgment is, what the Defense Department’s best judgment is 
as to the cost of the Korean war. 

Secretary Pace. We will be glad to do it. 

(The information referred to “follow s:) 

The readily identifiable additional cost of the Korean war from June 27, 1950, 


to March 31, 1952, is approximately $9 billion. The current rate per month of 
the Korean war is approximately $400 million per month. 


SenatorFerGuson. That includes both dollars appropriated and 
services given in substitution for dollars appropriated. 
Secretary Pace. That is right. 
Mr. McNeu. All during this period of occupation, taking the case 
of Germany, there have ‘been goods and services provided te the 
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occupation forces. There is certain rail transportation of material 
from ports. 

Senator Fercuson. Does it include these servants we have been 
hearing about? 

Mr. McNet. It does cover that, but that is going out of the Army 
at the end of this fiscal year. 


USE OF STRUCTURES AVAILABLE 


But take airfields, barracks, buildings that have been occupied for 
offices, for example, there has been no rent paid from appropriated 
moneys or moneys appropriated by the United States Congress. 
Those buildings have been provided to the United States Army. 
Right at the present time you have an indefinite date in the future 
when contractual arrangements become effective. Some of these 
services will continue to be provided under an Army occupation basis 
until some indefinite date in the future. After that date Germany 
has agreed under these contractual agreements to continue to provide 
support but a lesser amount. That amount cannot be determined at 
this time or known until the date of the contractuals are settled. 


PERMISSIVE LANGUAGE ON USE OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


This language is to permit the acceptance of all the goods and 
services that Germany and Japan can be persuaded to furnish to reduce 
the amount of American dollars spent in the area. 

Senater Corpon. It is all plain except one thing, Mr. McNeil. 
Some way or other you had to have some knowledge as to what it was 
going to cost the Department of Defense to run its operations, and 
that was an over-all figure. If you were going to get part of it from 
some source other than appropriation, then you deducted some amount 
from that over-all figure. 

Mr. McNett. Or did not include it, one of the two. 

General Co.iins. We did not include it. 

Senator Corpon. If you did not include it, then how would you go 
about being certain that the money you did include was adequate for 
all purposes other than that? Whichever road you took you had to 
include that. 

Mr. McNem. There are two ways to prepare budgets. I think 
Secretary Pace covered it rather completely a moment ago. In 
these indefinite times, not knowing when the Korean occupation will 
cease, when occupation will cease, when the contractual arrangements 
might come into effect, there are two ways you can budget. One is 
to ‘ask for money to cover every single contingency you can think of 
or a more conservative approach is to ask for only that which you 
know you are going to have to pay for and leave the others out until 
you know there is a bill you are going to have to meet. 


HOUSING COSTS 


Senator Corpon. On maintenance of your army in Germany, take 
housing, that portion of the Armed Forces not in Germany have to 
have charged to their account a certain amount for housing. In Ger- 
many they don’t have that. Right there you have to figure for the 
deduction of housing in Germany, you cannot get away from it. 
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Mr. McNett. That is right. 

General Coutrns. It is not included in the first place. 

Secretary Pacn. Where you have been occupying houses in Ger- 
many during the occupation and you make a change and have to build 
your own operating facilities, obviously we would have made a request 
in 1953 for that amount. Now, whatever it was possible and proper 
to get paid out of the German economy, naturally we wanted to get it. 
I might say parenthetically a very effective program was done in that 
area. Now, we did not include those things that would normally 
have been a charge against the 1953 budget on the basis of what we 
anticipated we would get from the local economy. What is disturbing 
the committee is that they would like to have some checkrein to make 
sure that once you acquire these services and whatever remuneration 
you get from Germany that is not just added on top of everything 
else and spent. That is exactly what you are interested in. 

It seems to me that you are entitled to an accounting in that area 
of what would have been required had we had no contribution from 
Germany and what we would actually have spent in United States 
dollars if we had had no such contribution. That seems to be per- 
fectly reasonable. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not think we would have appropriated 
for all these servants? 

Secretary Pacr. I have grave doubts if you would. 

Senator Ferauson. I think you are right on those grave doubts, 
but that allowed that to take place. Now, can it take place under 
this? 

Secretary Pacr. The answer is “No.” The servants are being 
discontinued. 

Senator Fercuson. Can some other items similar to that take place 
under this that we will know nothing about until after it has been used? 

Chairman McKettar. As I understand, the Secretary expects to 
report exactly what is done. 


REPORT TO DETAIL OCCUPATION COSTS 


Secretary Pace. We will provide you with a report on exactly 
what is being done. In terms of the servants, they were provided 
for the occupation forces of the French and British as well as the 
United States and they were provided out of counterpart funds. 
Had you not had the servants, you would have had a different require- 
ment for people who were occupying the area other than our own. I 
personally felt that the discontinuance of them was wise and needed 
and it was done. Again I recognize the committee’s concern. I 
think it is an appropriate concern. 

Your great problem is that you cannot know in advance, there 
is no means of providing you with exact information in advance. 
If I could, I would want to, because in all fairness I want.to have the 
opportunity not only to give this committee all the facts, but to permit 
a sharing of responsibility for this expenditure. I want to get the 
facts to this committee. I want the benefit of their judgment. Let 
me make that perfectly clear. 

Senator FrerGuson. Will you use these funds that you get to in 


every occasion reduce the amount that is appropriated? In other 
words, use them for the ordinary military expenditure? 
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ORGANIZATION FOR PROPER EXPENDITURES 


P Secretary Pacz. That is our plan. We will have people who will 
be organized to see that the expenditures are made in exactly the 
same fashion that you would make expenditures in the appropriations. 
Chairman McKe.uar. Let me say this: I approve of what you 
say. I like to hear a man talk as you do about it. Of course it is 
a difficult thing to keep up with every item of expenditure, but you 
give us the assurance that that is going to be done with these funds, 
if we authorize it except from other countries. I want to compliment 
the Secretary on what he has stated. He has given my views exactly. 
Secretary Pace. Thank you. 


AGREEMENT WITH JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. I have before me the text of part of the agree- 
ment with the Japanese Government. . This appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record for March 14,1952. This represents the understanding 
between the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan. Japan is bound by this agreement: 

To furnish for the duration of the agreement without cost to the United States 
and make compensation where appropriate to the owners and suppliers thereof all 
facilities, areas, and rights-of-way including facilities and areas jointly used, such 
as airfields and ports as provided in articles 2 and 3. 

Now, this is one of the types of service and contribution that the 
Government receives and for which we make no appropriation at all 
and cannot. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, unless this amendment is 
adopted you would be unable to accept that contribution for airfields 
and ports and the like from the Government of Japan, and that is why 
you want this authority. 

Secretary Pacr. You have stated it exactly correctly. I want to 
say that I share the committee’s concern that this money which is not 
appropriated for a specific purpose should be spent solely for the 
promotion of the military effort in its completest form. How we 
provide you with that information is something that I am certainly 
ready to subscribe to any determination the committee makes. I 
think you should have the information. I think it is in accordance 
with our practices and it should be made available. 

Senator Corpon. I think it can be done by proviso on the language. 


CASH AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


Senator O’Maunonry. There is another item which I think should 
be in the record. This has to do with the cash so far as agreement 
with Japan is concerned. This is subparagraph (b). Again Japan is 
bound to— 


Make available without cost to the United States, until the effective date of 
any new arrangement is reached as a result of periodic reexamination, an amount 
in Japanese currency equivalent to $155 million per annum for the purpose of 
procurement by the United States of transportation and other requisite services 
and supplies in Japan. The rate of exchange at which payments shall be credited 
shall be the official par value or that rate considered most favorable by the United 
States which on the date of payment is available to anybody authorized by the 
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Japanese Government or used in any transaction with any party by the Japanese 
Government or its agencies or by Japanese banks authorized to deal in foreign 
exchange and which, if both countries have agreed, par value with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund is not prohibited by the articles of agreement of the fund. 

Now, let me ask you the question: Is any part of that $155 million 
which is to be received from Japan appropriated for in the 1952 bill 
or is any part of it requested for in the 1953 bill? 

General Decker. It is not. 

Secretary Pacrn. The answer is “No” on that directly. 


NO DUPLICATION OF REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Senator O’Mauoney. So that it will be perfectly in line with what 
your plan is if we write into the report that these sums shall not be 
duplicated in any appropriation and that you shall make a full report? 

Secretary Pace. I see no objection to that whatsoever. In fact, 
I would even encourage that. I have only one point and I will raise 
it quickly, Mr. Chairman, and | apologize for burdening you. 

The first proposition is this: Some of these funds we will be getting 
approximately the 20th of June. There is no intelligent way that we 
could contract them out during the remainder of this fiscal year. If 
we did so, we would do a poor job of contracting out just in an effort to 
expend funds. 1 think it is the better part of fiscal wisdom if the com- 
mittee would grant us the opportunity to expend those funds during 
the year 1953. It is purely a question of the period in which the con- 
tracting can be carried out. 

Senator Corpon. I do not see any reason why you should not ex- 
pend them at your discretion any year. I think you ought to report 
to the Congress the amounts received from each country, describing 
that as the money, service, and what have you, the amount expended 
and the purpose ‘for which expended. I think that ought to go in a 
proviso in the language in the bill. 

Senator Fercuson. Would the General Accounting Office audit 
this account? 

Secretary Pace. This is the second point I was making: The exten- 
sion in 1953 relates to maintenance and operation funds whereby we 
would get funds that we would have to contract for. 

Yes, they would audit it. 


IDENTIFICATION OF CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Senator Fercuson. There is another question that I would like to 
have an accounting on. Page 6, lines 9 to 20, I would like to know 
what those carry-overs are: 


Miurrary Construetrion, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


The unexpended balance in the appropriation account ‘Military construction, 
Army civilian components, 1951-52,” as established pursuant to section 403 (b) 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as.amended, shall be merged with the 
appropriation ‘‘Military construetion, Army civilian components,’’ and shall 
remain available until June 30, 1954: Provided, That money available under this 
head and to be expended under the provisions of section 3 (c), Public Law 783, 
Eighty-first Congress, may be used for the construction of armory facilities for 
company or battery size and larger units. 
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General Decker. There is no money in this deficiency bill for 
construction. The proposed language would extend the availability 
of funds which otherwise would expire on June 30, 1952. 

Senator Frravuson. How much is the carry-over? The unex- 
pended balance being carried on it is going to be available, shall 
remain available until June 30, 1954. That is a 2-year carry-over. 
I want to know how much was in there. 

General Decker. Approximately $11 million. 

Senator FerGuson. Will you itemize where it came from? 

General Decker. Yes. 

In the fiscal year 1951 Appropriation Act, Public Law 759, Eighty- 
second Congress, there was included in the appropriation “Organized 
Reserves 1951 and 1952,” $16,000,000 for the construction of armories 
for the Organized Reserve Corps. These funds were made available 
through June 30, 1952. On July 1, 1951, due to the implementation 
of the performance budget structure, the full $16,000,000 was trans- 
ferred to the appropriation ‘Military construction, Army civilian 
components, 1951 and 1952.” Authority has now been obtained 
from the Bureau of the Budget to construct ORC armories throughout 
the United States which will require the full $16,000,000. However, 
due to delays which have been experienced in obtaining this approval, 
firming up sites, and drawing up new plans and spec ‘ifications in order 
to utilize noncritical materials to the maximum extent possible, it 
will be virtually impossible to obligate the $16,000,000 prior to June 
30, 1952. It is anticipated that approximately $5,000,000 may be 
obligated by June 30, 1952, leaving an unobligated balance of approxi 
mately $11,000,000, which is now being requested for extension beyond 
June 30, 1952. 

Senator FERGUSON. Why do you need that in this bill? It is only 
a few days. 

EXPIRATION OF FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. These are just civilian components. There is 
no urgency of the Korean war or anything like that. They are not 
going to be expended abroad. Why can we not handle that in the 
regular bill? 

General Decker. This money will expire. 

Senator Ferauson. Let it expire. And we will put new money in. 
That is how we can find out what it is for in the future. 

General Decker. We would have no objection to having its avail- 
ability extended in the regular bill. 

Chairman McKe.iar. That would be better. 

Senator O’Manonery. We will give vou a chance to bring that up 
Wednesday night, Mr. Secretary. 

General Couuins. Of course on all of these things, Senator Ferguson, 
again, the 1953 budget was not prepared in the light of the current 
condition and if you simply have this same language added to the 
1953 bill, it is all right. 

Senator O’Manoney. There was a proviso added on the floor that 
you fellows have had no thought about, so be prepared to explain 
that, too. 
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SAVINGS IN JAPAN 


Secretary Pace. I would like to say that I do think in the light of 
the committee’s interest in handling the public funds that the Arm 
in this particular instance has done a sound job of providing what 
regard a minimum cost of the Korean war. I mentioned the operation 
that we carried on in Japan whereby over a billion dollars was saved 
by that particular operation. 

In my own estimation by the intelligent use of overages and stocks, 
by every device we can follow we have been trying to make this as 
inexpensive as we are able todoso. I think that the requests we make 
here reflect the effort we have made in that area. This is shown b 
the fact that the cost of the Korean war runs from 4 to 5 billion dollars 
a year and our request this year is only slightly over a billion dollars. 


REQUEST FOR ITEMIZED REPORT 


Senator Fercuson. I would like to suggest that when you make the 
report on these items that you receive from these governments, that 
you itemize them in such a way as if you were justifying a request for 
that amount of money. Then we would have a real report. Other- 
wise it could be a lump-sum arrangement we would know very little 
ahout. 

Secretary Pacer. I agree with that. 

Chairman McKe iar. As to this item, I have a letter from Senator 
Holland concerning it and urging its adoption. But you say it could 
go just as well in the regular 1953 bill. 

Secretary Pace. I am satisfied. 


FUNDS FOR RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, in the 1952 appropriation 
bill Senator Ferguson and I offered an amendment which placed a 
restriction on funds appropriated for the incidental expenses of the 
Army affecting advertising for recruits. We were seeking to prevent 
recruiting or advertising for recruits who came through the draft as 
being an unnecessary expenditure. Representations have been made 
to us that advertising can be effectively used for certain types of mili- 
tary personnel which do not come in the draft, that is to say, special 
lists. I understand you are prepared to submit an amendment which 
would add the following words to the restrictive provision: ‘except 
for recruitment of personnel who cannot be obtained through Selective 
Service processes.”’ 

Senator Frreuson. And those words you have explained to mean 
specialists. 

Secretary Pace. Yes. 

Senator Fureuson. I do not see any objection to getting specialists 
that you cannot get through the regular Selective Service. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Frereuson. Might we put this in the record? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, sir. 

General Cotuins. I have a statement which could be filed in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT By Gen. J. Lawton Couurns, Curer or Starr, Unrrep States Army 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when I appeared before you last July in support 
of the Army’s budget for fiscal year 1952, I pointed out that it did not include 
funds for the continuation of operations in Korea for that period. I further 
pointed out that if the Korean conflict remained unresolved and continued into 
fiscal year 1952 the degree of readiness of the Army would be substantially and 
progressively lowered. E 

Despite the sincere efforts on the part of the United Nations to effect a truce 
in Korea, the issues have remained unresolved and our fund deficiencies result 
primarily because the conflict has continued. Since more than half of the funds 
which we are requesting today are for the Army’s day-to-day operations and 
maintenance, I shall discuss them with you first. 

By reprograming available funds, we have been able to give the greatest support 
to the most essential operations and to limit our needs for additional funds to a 
relatively small number of activities. We have thus achieved greater effective- 
ness, and at the same time I think we have made your consideration of the Army’s 
request a much simpler task. 3 

The continuation of operations in Korea has particularly affected our supply 
position, primarily in regard to certain ordnance activities. We have suffered a 
serious depletion of our stocks of spare parts and accessories for the repair of 
such major equipment as combat vehicles, transport vehicles, artillery pieces, 
fire control instruments, and small arms. We have had to replace artillery tubes 
and guns in Korea at an extremely rapid rate. We have done this of course be- 
cause we can thus’offset the enemy’s superiority in numbers by our greater fire- 
power. For example, since 1950 our 105’s have fired almost 1,000,000 rounds a 
month, and practically all of them have required new tubes. The tubes of some 
guns have been replaced as many as three times. Also, we have had to supply 
large amounts of special equipment such as winterization kits for many of our 
combat vehicles because of the extreme weather conditions in Korea. 

In addition, to provide for the defense as well as for the health and welfare of 
our combat troops, we have had to procure vastly greater quantities of construe- 
tion materials to improve field fortifications and routes of communication. 

Another serious deficiency we have incurred is in. meeting the costs of shipment 
of vast quantities of supplies and equipment to the Far East. We have been com- 
pelled to accelerate the obligation of funds not only for port operations but for 
ocean transportation as well. For example, it is now apparent that fiscal year 
1952 funds tor the shipment of dry cargo such as clothing, food, and ammunition 
is less than 50 percent of what is actually required for the year, because, as | 
have said, we did not budget transportation costs to support the war in Korea. 

Our other major deficiency in funds is in regard to military personnel because of 
a rise in strength above what we had anticipated. I think you should know the 
details of why the Army’s strength has been higher than what was originally 
planned 

Upon recommendation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in August of 1951, the Sec- 
retary of Defense recommended and the President approved an increase in the 
1952 force levels of the three military departments. ‘This increase, in the case or 
the Army, was intended to permit an expansion from 18 to 21 divisions and, ot 
course, would have required a higher average strength. It was also generally 
recognized that a further augmentation in the Army’s strength would be necessary 
if operations in Korea continued beyond the end of 1951. 

‘Lhus, with this expected increase in the offing, and faced with the necessity of 
being prepared to ciotinue combat in Korea with the attendant necessity for pro- 
viding for combat rotation, the strength of the Army reached a high of 1,672,000. 
However, in December the decision was made that the fiscal year 1953 budget as 
submitted to the Congress would provide for a 20-division Army, instead of the 
previously planned 21 divisions, with a strength as of July 1, 1952, of 1,560,000. 
In order to bring our military personne! strength down to that figure, we have 
instituted a series of new policies. 

The control of military strength within the restrictions imposed by existing legis- 
lation is extremely difficult. And it is made even more difficult by the unprece- 
dented military problems which we face. Almost half of our soldiers are overseas. 
We are fighting a major conflict 5,000 miles from our nearest west coast port; 
we have had to deploy large forces overseas in other areas to deter further aggres- 
sion: and all the while we are inducting new men and releasing veterans at such a 
rate that during the coming vear the Army will turn over approximately 50 per- 
cent of its personnel. 
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In the meantime, we have had to continue to fulfill our world-wide responsi- 
bilities, and our plans to accelerate the release of personnel have necessarily been 
tempered by the necessity of keeping our active units effective. The intake 
of new personnel has been reduced as much as is possible, consistent with the 
necessity for maintaining a healthy flow of new people and with the desirability of 
continuing rotation and maintaining a minimum basic training establishment. 

We have felt it was essential that rotation be continued in order to promote 
high morale and individval efficiency and to equalize the hazards and inequities 
of.service. And our training establishment has had to be maintained to serve 
as a mobilization training base if the need should arise and in order to have the 
eapability of handling the large number of replacements for the many men who 
will be released during fiscal year 1953. 

To insure the orderly release and replacement. of those personnel in National 
Guard and Organized Reserve ‘units now in active service, individuals of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps are being released in monthly 
increments during the last 5 months of their 24-month tour. This gradual re- 
lease is necessary in order to maintain the effectiveness of the units that will 
remain in active service in accordance with the provisions of H. R. 7714 which 
passed the House on June 2, 1952, and is now pending floor action in the Senate. 
The personnel who are gradually released in this manner will be returned home and 
will be integrated into corresponding units in their home communities. As you 
know, the pending legislation will provide cadre units in the States with the same 
unit designations, colors, and lineage of the parent units. 

The involuntary extensions of enlistments which were necessary because of the 
Korean emergency are being reduced gradually because our military requirements 
will not permit the impact of a sudden release of a large number of experienced 
key specialists and noncommissioned officers. Another reason for the gradual 
reduction, and a very important one to the morale of the enlisted personnel 
concerned, is the principle of first in, first out. Peginning in May of this vear, 
the Army reduced the involuntary extension of enlistments from 12 to 11 months, 
A further 1-month reduction is being applied each month so that by April of 1953 
we hope the program will bave been completed and we will resume releasing 
enlisted personnel upon completion of their enlistments. 

Also, we recently established a policy under which veterans of Korea who are 
now in the United States or who return to the United States are eligible for release 
3 months in advance of the expiration of their service. That policy is in addition 
to an older policy which provides for the immediate separation of personnel .who 
return from overseas with less than 90 days to serve. 

There is another factor which has retarded our planned strength cut-back, a 
factor of which I am particularly proud. We have been faced with an over- 
whelming and unanticipated trend of voluntary enlistments, reenlistments, and 
extensions of service. Recent gains in strength from these sources have been out 
of all proportion to what could have been expected based on past experience. For 
example, our reenlistment rate is now 40 percent which is, I think, a high tribute 
to Army morale and to the quality of leadership within all ranks of the Army. 

The remaining portion of our budgetary request is for civilian relief in Korea. 
It should be understood clearly that this relief and economic assistance is re- 
quired as a military necessity, as well as for humanitarian reasons. In order to 
help secure our lines of communication and supply, we must prevent disease, 
starvation, and the accompanying unrest so far as possible. Otherwise, in order 
to guard our supplies, we will be required to employ troops who might better be 
utilized on other missions. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out the fact that this supplemental request 
requires an extension of the calculated risks that have been previously accepted. 
The degree of readiness which was contemplated in the fiscal year 1952 budget 
could not be achieved because of the obvious necessity for concentrating the major 
effort on the support of the operations in Korea. In the interest of economy, we 
have held this request to a bare minimum, 


Senator Frreauson. I would like to put this in the record which 
is headed ‘Department of Defense, general provisions, H. R. 7860,” 
page 8, from line 23, the bill as reported to the House, and then the 
justification. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
GENERAL Provisions, H. R. 7860 
(P. 8, after line 23, bill as reported to House) 


Insert the following general provision: 

‘‘The second proviso under the heading ‘Incidental expenses of the Army’ in 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1952, is hereby amended by 
changing the period at the end to a comma and adding the words, ‘except for 
recruitment of personnel who cannot be obtained through Selective Service 
processes.’ ”’ 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Would permit the expenditure of $474,485 of funds heretofore appropriated 
for fiscal year 1952 for recruitment advertising to procure special category per- 
sonnel not available through Selective Service processes and to encourage re- 
enlistments. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Current expenditure of any fiscal year 1952 funds for recruitment advertising 
is prohibited. This amendment, which has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, will permit resumption of recruiting activities for women in the service, 
nurses, medical specialists, aviation cadets, and chaplains, none of whom are 
available to the Armed Forces through Selective Service. 

As indicated in the attachment, the recruiting media will be carefully selected 
to reach the particular categories in the most economical manner. Radio adver- 
tising will be confined to 60-second spot announcements with a large number 
provided by the stations on a public-service basis. No live shows, sports broad- 
casts, or similar entertainment features are contemplated on radio or television. 

Army.—None. 

Navy.—$70,000 to augment the procurement of WAVES, naval aviation cadets, 
nurses, and chaplains. Funds will be used for printed matter, such as leaflets and 
posters, the preparation of transcribed radio programs, and spot announcements 
and the preparation of television spot announcements. No funds will be expended 
for paid advertising space or for radio or television time. 

Marine Corps.—$188,485, of which $96,265 will be for publicity for the Regular 
and $92,220 for the Reserve Marine Corps to augment the procurement of service 
men and women and officers. These funds will be used for printed matter such 
as leaflets and posters, the preparation of transcribed radio programs and spot 
announcements and the preparation of television spot announcements. No funds 
will be expended for paid advertising space or for radio or television time. 

Air Force.—$216,000 to augment the procurement of aviation cadets. Most 
recent surveys show that Sunday supplement newspaper advertisements and radio 
spot announcements are especially effective in reaching a large portion of the 
young men eligible for aviation cadet training. Radio advertising will be limited 
to the purchase of 60-second spots on local radio stations. The advertising will 
be directed toward young men who have just completed college and who are still 
undecided about a career. 


PERMISSION TO EXPEND FUNDS 


Senator O’Manonry. The material that you are now offering for 
the record is described as permitting the expenditure of $474,485. 
It is my understanding that it will be considerably less than that now. 

Senator Ferauson. I do not see how you could spend this much 
now. 

Senator O’Manonery. It will be less than $250,000. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. This was as of what date? 

You are only going to have about 11 days. 

General Niergartu. That is right. Practically all that money 
will be used by the Air Force. The $400,000 you spoke of was 
Marine, Navy. 

Senator Ferauson. You cannot use $411,000 in 11 days. 
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General NrerGcartrn. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How much can you use? 

General NrerGartH. We can between now and the end of July 
obligate 

Senator Fercuson. That is not the end of July. 

General Nrercartu. The end of June—I am sorry—between now 
and the end of June we are all set to obligate this $216,000 for the Air 
Force and we can obligate it between now ans July 1. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will write in the report not to exceed 
$216,000. 

Senator Frerauson. The obligation will be obligated in the regular 
course, not a hurried proposition? 

General NrerGartu. That is right. It has been studied very 
thoroughly. 

Chairman McKer.uar. Any other questions, General? 





DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Force 


STATEMENTS OF R. L. GILPATRIC, UNDER SECRETARY, AND 
J. S. HOOVER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Giuparric. May I submit a paper on the part of the Air Force 
on the disposition? 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Without objection that may be done. 

(The paper follows:) 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force GILPATRIC 


The original request of the Department of the Air Force, as submitted to the 
House under this bill, was for $245 million. From this amount the House made 
an over-all reduction of $10 million to be applied particularly in depot mainte- 
nance and major repairs and minor construction. This reduction the Air Force 
accepts and therefore limits its request to this committee to $235 million. The 
latter figure is made up of the following major items, all relating to the cost of 
Air Force participation in the Korean action during fiscal year 1952 and to Air 
Force expenses incurred under the partial pay-as-you-go plan in Japan for the 
same period: 


Airlift to the Far East for all 3 services (personnel and high- 
priority items of material as ordered by the theater com- 


mander) $102, 000, 000 
Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies 53, 000, 000 
Base maintenance and operation 41, 000, 000 
Aircraft fuel and oil 22, 000, 000 
Depot maifitenance and supply : 17, 000, 000 

Tee: : eae eek oe 235, 000, 000 


It will be seen from the foregoing breakdown that all of the funds requested 
by the Air Force fall under the budget category of ‘‘Maintenance and operations.” 
No amounts are requested by the Air Foree under this bill for military pay, sub- 
sistence, travel, or clothing, nor is the Air Force asking for any appropriation 
for aircraft or other major equipment. 

The sum requested by the Air Force does not represent the total additional 
maintenance and operations cost to the Air Force of the Korean operation and 
Japanese occupation expenses during fiscal year 1952. Such additional expenses 
will actually exceed the amount presently requested, $235 million, by about $35 
million, which the Air Force will absorb out of savings affected in other regularly 
appropriated funds under the “Maintenance and operations’? appropriation. 
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All of the sums requested by the Air Force under this bill are required in the 
fiscal year 1952 and have been or will be spent or obligated during this current 
fiscal year. The Air Foree has met the day-to-day costs represented in this bill 
as they accrued, using appropriated funds available and deferring the placement 
of contracts pending congressional action to provide the additional funds required. 
All steps necessary to insure completion of ‘formal contractual obligations have 
been taken in advance of final congressional action. 


Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Chairman, I understand that Assistant 
Secretary McNeil has an item that he would like to present. 

Chairman McKe .uar. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Pace. Is it possible for me to be excused? 

Chairman McKe tar. Yes, sir; you have made a good witness, too. 

Secretary Pace. Thank you very much. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Clexton would like 
to insert in the record a statement of Secretary Kimball. 

Chairman McKexiar. Without objection that will be done. 

Admiral CLexton. Secretary Kimball was called to the White 
House. 

Chairman McKetiar. Yes. Without objection that may be 
done. As I understand, you are satisfied with what the House did. 

Admiral CLexton, Yes, sir; the Navy and Marine Corps are 
satisfied with what the House has done. 

(Statement of Secretary Kimball follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, Hon. Dan A. KIMBALL 


Mr. Chairman, I am here this morning to outline briefly for this committee the 
urgent deficiency requirements of the Department of the Navy for the fiscal year 
1952. 

As a result of the build-up in the Marine Corps, which was authorized by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense and the President 
subsequent to the presentation of the annual appropriation requirements for the 
fiscal year 1952, the Marine Corps needs an additional $38,000,000 for the appro- 
priation ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps,’’ to enable them to meet their pay- 
rolls for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

We are requesting language to permit the obligation of Navy funds for orders 
placed with the Department of the Army for procurement of ammunition during 
fiscal year 1951. This language covers the appropriation ‘‘ Marine Corps troops 
and facilities,’’ totaling $8,445,000, and ‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy,’ totaling 
$46,420,000. We are requesting that funds appropriated during fiscal year 1951, 
not to exceed the above amounts, remain available during fiscal year 1952 for 
obligation purposes. 

Under the appropriation “Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska,’ we are 
requesting that the transfer of $6,100,000 be authorized from the appropriation, 
“Contingencies, Office of the Seeretary of Defense, fiscal year 1952,” and that 
the unexpended balances of appropriations previously made available under this 
head be merged with this appropriation and remain available until June 30, 1953. 

Included in our requests are certain amounts for claims certified by the General 
Accounting Office against prior year appropriations which are no longer available 
for expenditure and which have no balances remaining on the books of the Treas- 
ury. The General Accounting Office has requested that we obtain deficiency 
appropriations in order that these certified claims may be paid. 

The Navy is also requesting that funds be made available within current 
annual appropriations for transfer, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to the military pay appropriations in such amounts as are required to meet the 
increased costs of pay and allowances for fiscal year 1952, authorized by Public 
Law 346, enacted into law on May 19, 1952. 

I have witnesses with me who are prepared to answer any questions you may 


have on the details of above requests. 
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STATEMENT OF W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. McNett. Mr. Chairman, there are two general items. The 
first one is covered by communication from the President to the 
Congress on the 26th of May with a request for a general provision 
which would be applicable to the Department of Commerce and 
Department of Defense. The Congress, subsequent to the submis- 
sion of this appropriation request, passed the bill which authorized 
certain pay increases for military personnel that were previously not 
budgeted for in any of the three departments. 

Senator O’Manonry. That was the act of May 19, 1952. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 


LANGUAGE REQUESTED FOR TRANSFERS 
\ 

The request was for a general provision as contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message which is: 

Any annual appropriations granted the Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 1952 shall be respectively available for 
transfer with approval of the Bureau of the Budget to the applicable appropria- 
tion within each of said Departments in such amounts as may be required to 
meet increased cost of pay and allowances for said fiscal year authorized by the 
act of May 19, 1952. 

Senator Corpon. Why is Commerce included there? 

Mr. McNet. Their Geodetic Survey people are under the same 
pay scale. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, the services are rendered for the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. McNem. No, sir; for their own people. Their own people 
are under the military pay scale and the act authorized certain 
increases for them. m4 

Chairman McKe.uar. In other words, this act is authorized and 
you have not got the funds? 

Mr. McNet. We are not asking for funds. This contemplates 
the absorbing of the total amount required for the increased pay cost 
in May and June within our present appropriation. 

The other item was the subject of a communication from Secretary 
Lovett to you, Mr. Chairman, on June 10. 

Chairman McKetuar. I have that before me. 


LANGUAGE CONTINUING SECTION 630 AUTHORITY 


Mr. McNett. To which you replied on June 11, asking for the 
insertion of language which would continue authority granted in 
section 630 of the appropriation bill of last year. The reason for the 
request to be included in this bill is that that authority granted last 
year will expire on June 30 and there should be no lapse. 

Chairman McKe.uar (reading): 


The President is hereby authorized to continue Bay, Mer fiscal year 1953 
the 10 temporary positions authorized in section 630 in the Defense Appropriation 


Act of 1952 provided 5 of such positions may be placed in the grade of CAF-16. 


Mr. McNett. That is correct. 
Senator Fercuson. You want 10 top level? 
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Senator O’Manoney. This is just a continuation. I understand 
you are not asking for any change. This is intended as insurance 
against the possibility that the appropriation for fiscal 1953 will not 
be enacted by the 30th of June. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 


POSITIONS IN 1952 BILL 


Senator O’Manoney. What has been your experience in the office 
of the Secretary of Defense with respect to these employees which 
we authorized in last year’s appropriation bill? 

Senator Ferauson. And are they all filled? 

Mr. McNett. Seven of the ten are filled, sir. One of the conditions 
that was granted last year was that no employment here would be 
completed without Secretary Lovett’s personal approval. This is 
not a grab bag for increased positions. Seven have been approved 
by Secretary Lovett. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the type of person? 

Mr. McNerm. One is the deputy to Ambassador Draper as repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Defense in Europe. The other one is 
the assistant deputy for North Atlantic Council Affairs. One of them 
has been allocated to Mr. Garlock because there were no positions 
available in that grade. One to Mr. Goodrich and one to a Mr. 
Adams. At the present time there is one that has been allocated to 
former Ambassador Pauley. He has not been able to complete that 
because of illness, but he was scheduled for one of those. That is the 
type of thing that this has been used for. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Any further questions, gentlemen? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman McKetiar. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. McNett. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Are there any other statements to be made? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman McKetuar. Gentlemen, we are very much obliged to 
you. 

LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manonny. May I make a statement for the record. 
On “Maintenance and operations, Army,” there was a proposed 
amendment on page 6, line 3. They want to insert the words, “The 


unobligated balance of which shall remain available until June 30, 
1953.” 


(Reclama and justification follow:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 
(P. 6, line 3, bill as reported to House) 
(House hearings, pp. 49, 75-76, 87-99) 
The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 6, line 3, after the amount, insert: “the unobligated balances of which shall 
remain available until June 30, 1953”. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To make possible the obligation of funds required for procurement of spare 
parts, organizational equipment, and other supplies and equipment. 


JUSTIFICATION 


At the time the estimates for this item were submitted, it was assumed that the 
funds would be available in sufficient time to permit their obligation in the current 
fiscal year. It has now become apparent that it will not be possible to do so. 
Although this is an operational appropriation, it is used to procure many types 
of equipment and supplies, such as spare parts for vehicles, gun tubes, organiza- 
tional equipment, and engineer material such as bridging and steel beams. 
Inability to obligate these funds in fiscal year 1952 will seriously deplete stocks of 
these items and thus create a shortage of funds in 1953, since the 1953 estimates 
were based upon the procurement of this property from 1952 funds. To avoid a 
hurried attempt to obligate these funds by contract late in June, or possible failure 
to obligate them, it is recommended that the above wording be inserted to continue 
procurement funds available during 1953. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, the purpose of this amendment is to 
avoid the hasty and perhaps wasteful sudden expenditure of these 
funds, but in urging it here, as I do, I want the record to be clear that 
we will examine it throughly in the full appropriations bill and if it 
should not be necessary, you might find a reduction. 

CY r all 9 T 

Senator Corpon. Why is all that necessary? Why are we faced 
with this here in the last 15 days of the fiscal year? 


REASON FOR AMENDMENT 


Senator O’Maunoney. The reason for it is this, that there are 
unexpended balances and there are in addition to that unexpended 
and unobligated balances. Our committee has been making every 
effort, through the Department of Defense and through the sepa- 
rate departments of the armed services, to find out exactly how much 
this unexpended balance is. Now we have found this, that in the 
estimates which were brought up to us showing what the unepended 
unobligated balances were, the rate of estimated obligation during the 
last 2 months of the year, May and June, was a much higher figure 
than the obligations for the first 10 months. 

Senator Corpon. That is not news at all. That is not confined to 
the Defense Department. 

Senator O’Manoney. Not at all. We are seeking to prevent that 
and to make sure there is a proper accounting of this carry-over. 
If there should be a carry-over in this $618 million, by this authority 
here we eliminate any temptation that there woud be to make too 
rapid obligations of unexpended balances. 

General Reeder, will you state for the record your view of this 
matter? 

General Rrereper. Yes, sir, we must have the material which this 
money represents because we want to obligate the money properly 
in the interest of the Government and not in a helter-skelter, pell-mell 
fashion. 

Senator Corpon. But is not the money for the Defense Establish- 
ment available for 2 years? 

General Decker. Not in this appropriation. 

Chairman McKetxiar. You cannot expend that this year. 

General Decker. That is the point, we cannot. We could not 
spend it intelligently before the end of this year. 
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Senator Corpon. I do not think you can ask for it any more sensibly 
if you cannot expend it. 

General Decker. Here is the point: The maintenance and opera- 
tion appropriation contains funds for such normal operating expenses 
as pay of civilians, transportation and communications. It also con- 
tains funds for purchase of spare parts and other minor equipment. 
In order to pay our daily bills, keep up the payroll, pay communica- 
tions and transportation charges, which are more or less current, we 
have had to defer purchase of the items of equipment. 


NECESSITY OF TIEING IN FISCAL YEARS 


Senator O’Manoney. It all arises this way, that you have to bind 
the end of one fiscal year with the beginning of another fiscal year 
and if the appropriation for the new fiscal year is not passed in time, 
then you are faced with difficulties that can only be overcome in 
this way. I want to make it clear to the members of the committee 
that in the subcommittee dealing with the appropriations for 1953 
we are going to examine very closely all of this stuff so that there will 
not be the excessive expenditure. 

Senator Corpon. Now, will you read your language again? I 
would like to know it is limited to this appropriation. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you look on page 6, lines 2 and 3 read as 
follows: 


For an additional amount for maintenance and operations, Army, $618 
million. 


The House cut that $40 million below the budget estimate. Now 
the request is to add after the figure $618 million these words: 
the unobligated balances of which shall remain available until June 30, 1953. 


Chairman McKe .tar. I do not see why that cannot be done. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is just to tie the two together. 

Chairman McKeutiar. We will be authorizing them to spend in 
1952, to spend this money in 15 days. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is to avoid that. They can go over into 
1953. 

Senator Corpvon. I hope we do not get another one like this. 


NEED FOR OBLIGATION BEFORE 1953 


Chairman McKe.uar. Could we not provide that that money is 
not to be obligated or expended until 1953? 

Senator O’Manonry. That of course would defeat the purpose of 
the appropriation. 
. ap egeaeug McKetuar. You cannot appropriate it between now and 

uly 1. 

General Reever. There are bills we have to pay. 

Chairman McKe.iiar. How much are the bills? We appropriated 
the money for that item. 

General Reever. There are probably $200 million. 

Chairman McKe.iuar. Why not reduce this to $200 million? 

General Reever. We absolutely must have the material. 

Chairman McKe .uar. If you had to buy more material, you 
would have to do it in a hasty manner. 
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General’Rereper. Thatfis exactly why we ask you to allow us a 
little more time to use the money intelligently. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. If you owe $200 million, we ought to pay 
it. That would be the reason for an appropriation of this kind. Why 
not put that*in the bill? I am sure the Secretary would appreciate it 
as well as we would. 

General Decker. The point is that we need these items. We could 
not go out and contract for them until you gave us the authority to 
do so. So we really do not owe this money, but we must spend it 
to restore our stock position which was depleted by the Korean War. 

Chairman McKetiar. Why not put that in a regular bill? 

General Reever. You would have to reappropriate and add the 
entire amount to the regular bill. 

Chairman McKertxar. It seems to me it ought to be in the regular 
appropriation bill. You cannot possibly spend $200 million or $600 
million in the 10 days and do it properly. You cannot do it. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. This language would have 
a effect of putting this in the same status as the money in the 1953 
uit. 

Chairman McKetuar. Why not put it in the 1953? 

General Reeper. We would have to move it over and imerease 
some of this. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. How? 

General Rereper. If vou do not put that language in, then the 
1953 bill would have to be increased. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Go ahead and put it in there. 


AMOUNT POSSIBLE TO POSTPONE 


Senator O’Manonry. How much of this $618 million can you 
postpone for expenditure in fiscal 1953? 

General Resper. We figured some of it will be spent, $450 million 
we would like to take our time on. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you want to take your time on $450 million, 
what objection would there be to our reducing this then to $250 million 
or $300 million? You have an estimate of $656 million. You have 
an estimate of $658 million, and you will have to report that out. 
I will take that estimate up on the regular bill. I will give you your 
chance on the regular bill. 

General Reeper. We are faced with a deficiency because of Korea. 

Senator O’Manonry. I understand that, but I am dealing with 
the situation as I find it, sir. I know perfectly well the appropriations 
that are in this urgent deficiency bill, except for the civilian com- 
ponents, have to do with the cost of the Korean war. I have always 
desired to be helful to you. But if you are going to spend it in 1953 
because of the situation that exists there, I think you have to face 
the facts and let us do the best we can. 

General Rereper. I do not understand what is the best you can do. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will put in $300 million if the chairman 
agrees. 

Chairman McKetuar. I think we ought to put in $200 million. 

Senator Corpvon. $250 million is mine. Split the difference. 

General Reever. We are getting nothing. 

Senator Corpon. You are getting all you spend. 
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BASIS OF 1953 BUDGET COMPUTATION 


General Decker. The point is that our 1953 budget was computed 
on the basis that we would have the assets available that we would 
purchase with a large part of this $618 million. 

Senator Corpon. How could you make this kind of assumption 
when you did not have that appropriation? Did you assume you 
would come in and get a deficiency appropriation? 

General Decker. The Bureau of the Budget made that assumption 
when our 1953 budget was reviewed. 

Senator Corvon. Did they assume it would be made for expendi- 
ture and obligation for next year? If so, they are assuming that 
everybody is going to violate the law. 

General Reever. They expected to get this supplemental originally 
in January of 1950. We are the goats. We are up here now because 
we haveé been caught. 

Chairman McKetuar. We want to do what is right. But when 
you tell us you are going to obligate or spend, you could not obligate, 
to save your immortal soul you could not obligate $618 million in the 
15 days rem tining. 

General Rerper. That is correct. 


OBLIGATION OF REQUESTED FUNDS CONTEMPLATED 


Senator Corpvon. What obligation, General, would you make, 
assuming you were going to get the $618 million and vou knew it was 
going to revert to the Treasury on the Ist day of July, other than paying 
accrued bills and so forth for 1952? What else would you spend the 
money for in that period of time? 

General Reever. Anticipating just that situation, I have instructed 
the technical services to advertise on the basis that if funds are avail- 
able for bids for spare parts, tires, and so forth, those bids will be 
open. 

Senator Corpon. You are telling us when you dealt with the 
Bureau of the Budget last year that it was assumed then that it 
would be necessary for you to have something near this figure of 
money made available to you for expenditure or obligation in the 
balance of the fiscal year 1952 and that therefore you made no claim 
in the 1953 budget for an amount equivalent to this amount which 
you expected to get by virtue of a supplemental in 1952? 

# General Reever. That is it exactly. 

r Senator Corpvon. If you get the money now, while you can obli- 
gate it, if it is necessary in a series of letter commitments or some- 
thing else, by the end of June, you would prefer to go about it in a 
little more orderly way and it might take 1 month, 3, 5, 7, or possibly 
12 is that correct? I am willing to vote for the money at this time 
and leave it to the Armed Services Committee to make the appro- 
priate reduction if they find one is necessary in the armed services 
budget. 

ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATION 


Senator O’Mauoney. I think perhaps we ought to put in the record 
at this point this additional information which appears in the justifi- 
cations. The total of this $658 million for which the estimate was 
made was made up of $76,866,239 for forces and facilities ; $405 ,098,574 
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for supply distribution system, and $176,035,187 for commercial trans- 
portation. Now, in the item of forces and facilities you are asking 
$6,398,239; for procurement of organizational equipment, $14,468,000; 
for petroleum, oil and lubricants, $56 million for other operational 
activities, which seem not to be described in detail. 
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Chairman McKetiar. I make this suggestion: For additional main- 
tenance and operation of the Army, $618 million to be expended begin- 
ning July 1, 1953, but no obligation or expenditures shall be made 
until July 1, 1953. Then you can deduct it from your regular bill. 

Senator O’Manonery. If you would change that a little bit to make ° 
it $200 million immediately available, I think it would do the job. 

Chairman McKetuar. The only trouble about that is that they 
cannot spend $200 million. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, they have the obligation. 

Chairman McKertiar. Where are these bills and what do they 
amount to? We want to help you out, but you have not given us the 
information. We would be delighted to go on and help you in every 
wav we could. 

General Reeper. You will find some of this for commercial trans- 
portation. 

Chairman McKettar. What is commercial transportation? 

General Reever. Railroads, bills of lading, and shipments. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Will your account be overdrawn to that . 
extent? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; we will be overdrawn that amount. We 
will be overdrawn $200 million as Senator O’Mahoney stated. We 
cannot come any closer in a year than that. 

Chairman McKetiar. You cannot spend $200 million between 
now and July 1. I want you to have the money, but let it be expended 
in a proper way in the month of July. It will be available then. 

General Reever. Could you use the language: 


Provided not to exceed $200 million worth immediately available. 

Senator O’Manoney (reading) : 

The estimate is that $176,035,187 will be required for this activity— 

This is Military Sea Transport Service— 
to accommodate the additional ocean shipping load generated by the Korean 
operation. 

I think Senator McKellar’s suggestion with this shght modification 
would do the job. 














KOREAN RELIEF INFORMATION 


Senator Know.anp. That is, of which not more than $200 million 
will be immediately available. : : 
I would like to give the specific information that I raised earlier on 
this situation. ‘This is an Associated Press dispatch out of Tokyo on 
April 17 reading: 
U. N. members have poured $471,500,000 into Korea for civilian relief and’ 
economic aid since the Korean war began. The U. N. Command for Civil Assistance: 
and Economic Aid in Korea today said: “United States Government agencies 


expended $227 million for supplies and equipment sent to Korea and $225. milliom 
for services.” 
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That is the end of the article. If you add the $227 million we spent 
for supplies and the $225 million for services, you get a United States 
contribution of $452 million since the Korean war began. The U.N. 
contribution was $471 million, which means when you deduct our 
$452 million contribution that all of the rest of the U. N. members put 
together contributed $19,500,000. I thought that ought to be in the 
record. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I suggest that you bring that to 
Wednesday night’s meeting. 

Senator KNowLanp. I will be there. 

Chairman Mr. Ketiar. The committee will be in recess to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., Tuesday, June 17, 1952, the hearing 
recessed, subject to call of the Chair.) 
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